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JUSTICE 
G. STANLEY WHITBY 


I 

ITH the conclusions of an earlier article in mind 

(“Nature and Morality,” this Journal, Vol. LI, 

No. 1), I propose to attempt the construction of a 

theory of justice, using the Republic of Plato as a basis. In a 
sense, then, this proposed construction might be said to refer 
to “Socratic justice,” as distinct, say, from the ordinary con- 
ception of legal justice. On the other hand, I do not wish to 
give the impression of fathering this construction upon Socrates 
or Plato. It is possible to select passages from the Republic, as 
we shall see, that really contain the essence of what I have to 
say. It is also possible to call these passages ‘‘Socratic,’* and 
evidence is not lacking to support such a piece of discrimination. 
Indeed, several formidable theories can be advanced as to the 
extent of Socratic participation in the thought content of the 
Republic, and the problem still remains a casus belli among 
academic specialists. Perhaps it is better that the uncertainty 
persist, lest the magic of one or other of the two names should 
lend the luster of “authority” to a view of justice that is better 
considered on its own merits. (Indeed, it is not unlikely that 
both gentlemen would disagree with the view, even though it 
can be extracted from the pages of the Republic.) The dominant 


* My article, “Socratic Justice” (this Journal, Vol. XLVII, No. 2), is an instance of 
this. I have since tended to give more weight to Professor A. E. Taylor’s view of the 
extent and substance of Socratic participation in the Republic. 
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reason for using certain passages in the book as a basis for my 
proposed construction is that they were the original stimuli by 
means of which the construction obtained incipient being and 
later, with further reading and increase experience, took shape. 
Throughout this study the phrases “Socratic justice” and “the 
Socratic view of justice” refer to the notion on which Socrates 
is reported to have placed such emphasis, viz., that justice is 
“minding one’s own business.” 

Carrying forward, then, the conclusions of ‘“‘Nature and 
Morality,” I shall try to avoid any witting tendency to base a 
conception of justice upon either a metaphysic or any special 
psychological theory, although it is obviously impossible to ex- 
clude metaphysics and psychology altogether, because they 
play so large a part in the consciousness of the individual as he 
moves in society. Nor does it follow, from this method of ap- 
proach, that either metaphysics or psychology are to be dis- 
counted as valuable aids to ethical study. My wish, merely, is 
to base a conception of justice upon something a little less 
slippery than a metaphysical system or a psychological theory. 
The first approach to the problem in the Republic is, in the main 
empirical, though colored by traditional Greek theory and the 
Socratic development of it, e.g., the concepts of ‘“‘virtue”’ and 
the ‘“‘measure.””? Socrates proceeds from observation of the ways 
of individuals in society, and even where the individual’s mind 
or soul is examined, it is the examination of an observant lay- 
man rather than of an academic psychologist. There is even a 
vast difference between the vague (and somewhat contradictory) 
descriptions of the soul as found in the Republic and the precise 


2 The illustration of the horse (i. 335) appears to be a piece of tricky dialectic by 
means of which Socrates takes unfair advantage of Thrasymachus, until it is re- 
membered that Thrasymachus himself, like his fellow-Greeks, would not make a dis- 
tinction between ‘excellence’ and ‘‘an excellence”; virtue was one. As Nettleship 
points out, dper4 referred to that quality in an agent by means of which it does its work 
particularly well, and that this really is the only meaning that virtue has. The corre- 
sponding adjective to dper is dyafos. A thing is good of its kind when it does its work 
well. Logue is a specific form of aperh, and gopos dvnp means a man who is master of the 
art of living. 

3 E.g., iv. 435-44; ix. 580-81. 
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and comparatively detailed account of the mind produced by 
the “lay” pen of Butler. Professor Taylor well says that the 
doctrine of the tripartite division of the soul is not to be taken as 
a “piece of scientific psychology.’’ 

It may be objected that the empirical approach in the Re- 
public leads to a conception of society which in Book iv cul- 
minates in a view I have, by implication, already rejected (in 
“Nature and Morality”). Apart from the fact that the failure 
of one empirical approach does not preclude the advisability of 
attempting a further one, it might be replied that, by the time 
Book iv is reached, the metaphysical conception, present in a 
latent form from the outset, is beginning to dominate the direc- 
tion of the discussion; and it might further be urged that the 
metaphysical’ conception of “‘completeness” or “‘fitness” or of 
the ‘‘just right”” demanded concentration upon one gift, talent, 
or “faculty,” because experience had taught that the measure 
could not be achieved if an attempt were made to develop all 
the gifts or faculties possessed by an individual, even supposing 
that they did not conflict. Also, it seems not unlikely that the 
experience of recent events played an inordinately large part 
in determining the nature and organization of the “ideal” state. 
Dabblers in many fields had abounded in Periclean Athens, as 
“hangers-on”; and the rule of the “unfitted” and the “un- 
trained” in later years was in no small measure responsible for 
the disasters that befell the city-state. I have heard it said 
that Socrates, by a pure accident, starts with the warrior in his 
attempt to construct the ideal city and that otherwise he might 
well have begun with the teacher instead. It is more likely, I 
think, that his action in starting with the warrior was deliberate 
and that Socrates was overimpressed by the significance of the 
warrior’ and by the might and efficiency of Sparta,’ particularly 

4 Plato: The Man and His Work (3d. ed.), p. 281. 

5 See “Nature and Morality” regarding the cosmic reference of this conception. 

6 See v. 466-71. 


7 Scholars can see the weaknesses Sparta exhibited in the struggle with Athens in a 
way not possible for contemporary Athenians. 
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after the disastrous Peloponnesian war.* Indeed, he specifically 
mentions Sparta as an instance of a timocracy (viii, 544-45), 
the state next in order of merit to his own ideal state; it is the 
first stage on the downward curve of cyclical change (viii. 546), 
whereas the democratic state is next to the last.? In forming 
empirical judgments it is essential to give history its place, but 
it is obviously unwise in making sociological generalizations to 
give extra weight to “recent” history, particularly when, as a 
result of such events, the times are chaotic, as then perspective 
and detachment are usually conspicuous by their absence.’ 
I cannot avoid the conclusion that the Republic instances this 
fault. This is a danger that besets even the modern sociologist, 
with centuries of historical data upon which to draw; it is 
greatly increased when, as in Socrates’ day, those centuries of 
historical data are lacking and history as a science has not 
begun. 

If this is granted, it may be asked whether it is worth while to 
spend time on the Republic when seeking to formulate an ac- 
count of justice. It need hardly be pointed out, however, that 
because the course of the inquiry in the Republic is biased, it 
does not follow that the inquiry itself lacks value or its study 
profit. It is not placing too high a confidence in Socrates to hope 
to discover through such study something germane to the 
nature of justice, particularly as we are told by Adeimantus 
that Socrates has spent his whole life inquiring into the meaning 
of justice (ii. 367). Nor need we fear that Socrates will deliber- 
ately lead us astray. Grote, in his great work, Plato and the 


8 The oligarch makes war with only a small part of his forces, to save expense, and 
is usually beaten (viii. 555). 

9 It may be that the account of the democratic city is meant as a humorous satire 
on Periclean Athens, but, if so, I must differ from Professor Taylor in assessing the 
degree of perspicacity which Socrates here displays (op. cit., pp. 296-97). The satire 
borders upon caricature. 

0 Allowance must be made for further bias if vi., 484-500 is indeed a Platonic passage 
nspired by the fate of Socrates. 

1 For.the “dramatic” date see Professor Taylor, op. cit., pp. 263 and 517; also Bur- 
net’s Platonism, pp. 25-26. 
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Other Companions of Socrates, brings his superb scholarship to 
the task of proving that, in general, Socrates did not enlighten, 
but merely puzzled, and there is the implication that he did so 
deliberately. It is true indeed that Socrates does not draw the 
dialogue of the ‘“‘Lysis” to a satisfactory conclusion. Professor 
Taylor, referring to the Lysis and the Parmenides, writes: “In 
neither case need we suppose that Plato’s real intention is to 
leave us merely befogged.’”? On this I can agree, but the plain 
fact would seem to be, in the instance of the Lysis, at least, that 
Socrates (or Plato) was himself befogged by his own terminol- 
ogy; he failed to see the ambiguity in his loose use of the phrases 
“because of’? and ‘for the sake of.’’*3 Professor Taylor’s own 
ingenious attempt to bring order out of chaos in the Lysis 
seems to me both unconvincing and unnecessary.’* To return, 
however, to the major question, I think we can safely assume 
that throughout his inquiry into the nature of justice Socrates is 
genuinely seeking to resolve a problem that he considers far 
too important for academic trifling. In studying this inquiry 
we can be certain that he never “‘plays’’ with his hearers, save to 
get at the truth. 
II 


We are told in Book iv that “justice seems to be minding one’s 
own business” (p. 433). This appears to have two aspects—one 
negative and the other positive—the positive aspect being more 
strongly indicated in the subsequent statement, “the possession 
and practice of what belongs to us and is our own would be 
acknowledged to be justice” (p. 434). This, in itself, does not 
indicate all that it might to us. Granted that in both its posi- 
tive and its negative aspects the idea has deep ethical signifi- 
cance, full ethical significance is lacking if by minding one’s own 

” Steinhart appears to rank the confusion between évexa tov and 64 7 among the 
deceptive tricks of the Sophists (die Trugspiele der Sophisten). In fairuess to Grote, it 


requires to be stated that he here contraverts Steinhart and sees in this confusion 
nothing but “an unconscious inaccuracy” (op. cit. [1885 ed.]}, II, 183 n.). 


13 Op. cit., p. 73- "4 Op. cit., PP. 73-74- 
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business we mean just any sort of business, important though 
the business may be. The idea has complete ethical significance 
only when those who accept it understand that its primary and 
fundamental reference is to business that is ethically good. 
This issue, however, hardly arose for the Greeks as a specific 
problem, because of their traditional functional view of virtue 
(see n. 2); putting it rather generally and loosely in order to 
bring out the point, for the Greeks, business well done was 
ethically good. Such a view will not satisfy us today, and, as I 
suggest later (see n. 19), it seems fairly clear that it did not 
really satisfy Socrates; but it accounts, I think, for his omitting 
to mention specifically in Book iv that he understands the phrase 
minding one’s own business to refer primarily and fundamental- 
ly to business that is ethically good; actually, however, he 
makes this quite apparent throughout the course of the Re- 
public. Without this implication I believe that the concept of 
Socratic justice loses a great deal; ultimately, indeed, it loses 
its raison d’étre. I wish to emphasize that in this study I am 
giving the phrase “minding one’s own business” its complete 
ethical significance. 

Dr. M. B. Foster sees an ambiguity in the definition of justice 
as ‘doing one’s own work.” Is the worker to be regarded as an 
individual or as a citizen? If the former, says Dr. Foster, the 
proposition is analytic; if the latter, it is synthetic.'s Socrates’ 
reply would probably be that the distinction is somewhat arti- 
ficial and, at best, largely a matter of degree. As he says in an 
earlier passage in the Republic, “‘The origin of a city is, in my 
opinion, due to the fact that no one of us is sufficient for himself” 
(ii. 369). The question remains, however, is the city to exist for 
the individual or the individual for the city? Socrates gives us 
no clear answer, for though he says he is concerned for the 
happiness of the city as a whole (iv. 420-21; v. 466; vii. 519), he 
really seems to refer to all the individuals in the city, as distinct 
from one particular class of individuals. The analogy of the 


1s “Some Implications of a Passage in Plato’s Republic,” Philosophy, Vol. XI, No. 43. 
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statue and the eye (iv. 420) seems to do little more than enforce 
the truth that the connotation of the term “individual” is not 
adequately seen until the term is understood as an abbrevia- 
tion of the phrase “the individual in society.” For my part, I 
follow Locke in saying that the raison d’étre of government 
should be the single end of maintaining the citizen in his inde- 
pendence, i.e., the state exists for the individual, not the in- 
dividual for the state. In failing to draw a distinction between 
the public and the private good, Socrates seems to have been 
powerfully influenced by a notion of life lived in the community. 
Essentially, I think Socrates was right, the distinction between 
public and private good, like that of citizen and individual, does 
seem in part artificial and, where real, to be a difference of de- 
gree rather than of kind, i.e., the difference between a more or 
less immediately operative public good. The alleged difference 
of ‘“‘kind”’ disappears when the individual is viewed as a member 
of society; the so-called private good has a public reference in 
that in time it is bound to affect society. Moreover, and here I 
think is the crux of the matter, on the view of goodness that he 
sets forth, Socrates, as we shall see, would not look for conflict 
between “‘goods.’”” 

The two statements on justice in Book iv (pp. 433, 434), 
taken together, are, I think, fundamental; but they obviously 
require development, and we must see what further hints 
Socrates has to offer us. Here Book i is particularly fruitful. 
The musician who is wise and good in respect of his work does 
not conflict with other musicians. From this particular illus- 
tration on the Greek view of the unity of virtue, one can proceed 
: to the general statement that the good do not conflict with the 

good (pp. 349-50), whilst it is the nature of the bad to engender 
conflict (pp. 351-52). If Professor Taylor is right in saying that 
Socrates distinguishes between virtue and the possession of an 

6In recent years much has been made of the supposed conflict between public 


and private goods. Bearing the above remarks in mind, I think that points made 
hereinunder suggest that the “conflict” is not incapable of being resolved. 
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“art” (p. 333),'7 then Socrates contradicts himself when he de- 
scribes the musician qua musician as good" and has no right to 
use the Greek concept of the unity of -virtue (as he certainly 
does) in order to advance from this particular to a general (pp. 
349-50). Actually, however, Socrates is talking about justice, 
not virtue, as being distinct from an art. The two, justice and 
virtue, are brought together later, but they are not equated 
(“the just man is revealed to us as good and wise” [p. 350]).'9 

I have not been concerned to maintain the traditional Greek 
conception of the unity of virtue but to extract from Book i 
Socratic grounds for a statement that good things assist each 
other, bad conflict.” If we are to seek an understanding of the 
term ‘‘justice’”’ along the lines indicated by the phrase minding 
one’s own business, it is essential that goods should assist each 
other and bads conflict; else, on this view of justice, if we foster 
justice and ultimately give it practical expression in its extreme 
form, the result will be chaos. This notion of goods assisting 
each other and bads conflicting, which for convenience I shall 
call the “Socratic dictum” (without implying actual Socratic 
responsibility), has attracted many adherents and enjoyed a 
long history of repute, although its truth is by no means self- 
evident or beyond question.” Experience does give us some con- 

17 Op. cit., p. 263. 

18 T cannot see any other meaning in the words “a man is good in the same respects 
as he is wise” (p. 349). 

19 Professor Taylor’s statement (see n. 17) is not without significance, because 
Socrates does describe justice as an “excellence” (p. 335). Socrates does not, however, 
distinguish between an excellence and an art. Rather neatly, but probably uninten- 
tionally, he uses the dialectical advantages inherent in the traditional Greek notion of 
virtue (pp. 335, 349-50), whilst he rejects the philosophical disadvantages (p. 333). 
Obviously, of course, he cannot have it both ways; but we can fairly assume, I think, 
that he is merely “feeling his way.” 

20Tt is interesting to notice Empedocles’ use of the terms “love” and “hate”’ to 
mark his two principles of motion. In all probability the origin of Empedocles’ idea lay 
in his own experience of human relationships. 

21 Professor John Laird recently delivered an interesting and yet unpublished paper 
before the University of Glasgow Philosophical Society, in which the Socratic dictum 
was Critically examined. 
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firmation, in terms of particular instances. For instance, I think 
it is accurate to say that a love of truth invariably tends to in- 
crease courageous behavior, as when, on occasion, the philos- 
opher, metaphorically plucks out his own heart and stamps ruth- 
lessly upon his predilections and even on his loyalties, the better 
to see truth. On the other hand, the thief often takes to thieving 
because he is lazy, and as often his very laziness is the means of 
his being caught. Stevenson, I think, shows remarkable insight 
in his description of the laziness and improvidence of the pirates 
when on Treasure Island. Unfortunately, experience seems also 
to give us particular instances that deny the dictum; and I can 
find no one solution that resolves all the apparent contradic- 
tions. The best I can do is to take a few of these apparently 
contradictory instances and try to indicate the lines along 
which each may be separately resolved. From this brief series 
of examinations and some general empirical data I shall then 
suggest a comprehensive conclusion with reference to this ques- 
tion of instances that seem to deny the dictum. 

First, there is the alleged conflict between the artist’s love 
for his work and for his wife, both of which, for convenience, 
we can regard as goods. It is frequently experienced that the 
artist becomes so engrossed in his work that his love for his wife 
has little opportunity for expression. The reply here, I think, is 
that this is not a conflict between goods as such but between the 
amount of time the artist wants to give to each. It is true that 
we never know goods, save in time, but nonetheless I think the 
distinction has to be made.” To contradict the statement that 
good things assist each other we have to find two goods which 
conflict in terms of what we may call their “essences,” or in- 
trinsic natures, and not just in terms of time. To take another 
instance: assuming that democracy is a good, it seems curious 
that so many of the contemporary democracies have given each 
other such slight support in the stand against the totalitarian 


2 It is largely the time element that, granted the ability, prevents our being experts 
in many fields. 
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states; at times, indeed, they have appeared to conflict with 
each other. Several factors have to be taken into consideration 
here. First, all the contemporary democracies are at different 
stages of democratic development. Second, even the most 
developed democracies contain powerful antidemocratic ele- 
ments. Third, democracy and individualism are indissolubly 
bound together, and most instances of individualism at present 
are only instances of an early form of individualism,’ i.e., the 
individual is dominated by considerations of self-interest. 
Added to this last is the incidental fact that the individual 
generally takes a short-sighted view of how his selfish interests 
can best be safeguarded. Just as this selfish factor operates in 
terms of individuals, so, writ large, it can be seen in the separate 
democratic states. Various factors such as these, taken to- 
gether, indicate, I submit, not a conflict of goods but of extra- 
neous elements. 

One further instance will suffice, and this time I take an ex- 
ample of apparent assistance between bads. Assuming that 
Hitler and “his wicked men” (to use Mr. Churchill’s phrase) 
really are bad, they do seem able to work together and, by con- 
certed effort, to achieve at least some of the results for which 
they plan. Here again several factors have to be taken into con- 
sideration. Socrates is careful to cover himself, as is seen in the 
following passage: 

When we say that any vigorous joint action is the work of unjust men, 
our language is not altogether accurate. If they had been thoroughly un- 
just, they could not have kept their hands off one another. Clearly they 
must have possessed justice of a sort, enough to keep them from exercising 
their injustice on each other at the same time as on their victims. They 
did what they did by reason of their justice, and their injustice partially 
disabled them in the pursuit of their unjust purposes. For the thorough 
villains who are perfectly unjust, are also perfectly incapable of action 
[Republic, i. 352]. 

23 I develop this point later. 


24 Whilst agreeing with much in Bradley’s essay, “Selfishness and Self-Sacrifice”’ 
(Ethical Studies), my concern here is with an attitude of mind that might be described 
as “subjective,” i.e., where the dominant reference of interests is subjective and not 
objective. This point is also developed later. 
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The Socratic references to justice and injustice here ultimately 
refer, respectively, to goods and bads. I cannot agree, however, 
that this Socratic passage gives a complete explanation of the 
example I have chosen, which, I would add, typifies a fairly 
common experience. Another factor for which we must make 
allowance might be called the time lag. It is not enough to say 
that what knaves accomplish is done by means of their justice. 
After all, the knaves possess one dominant thing in common— 
the desire to exploit others (the very opposite of justice)—and it 
requires only a modicum of intelligence for them to see that it is 
easier and more profitable to exploit innocent folk than to try 
to take advantage of one another. We can hardly expect that 
conflict will arise immediately. We are on much safer ground if 
we say that in time such conflict will arise. This, indeed, seems 
to be borne out most convincingly by history, as Mr. H. N. 
Spalding ably demonstrates in well-documented fashion.**> The 
time lag before serious conflict occurs is lengthened when, as in 
the present instance, the resistance of the victims spells danger 
for the knaves; where there is no chance of the individual knaves 
buying safety at the expense of the others it then tends to be- 
come a matter of “‘sink or swim together’; this, however, is a 
co-operation forced from outside. Nor need the initial successes 
due to the knaves’ corporate action surprise us. The knaves act, 
regardless of those “‘rules” to which the victims conform and by 
which their range and type of activity is limited. The knaves 
have also made lengthier and more thorough preparation be- 
cause aggression is their main job, whereas neither aggression 
nor defense is the main job of the victims. Finally, the knaves 
start with the initiative. Here again, then, we are concerned, I 
think, with extraneous elements and not with an instance of 
mutual assistance between bads. 

Before attempting to arrive at a general conclusion in this 
brief examination of the Socratic dictum, there are two further 
points upon which it may be advisable to touch. First, it may 


25 Civilisation in East and West (Oxford University Press, 1939). 
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be objected that if goods assist one another and conflict with 
bads and bads conflict both with goods and with one another, 
why has not badness long since disappeared. Second, it is 
sometimes suggested that we are actually declining, that bad- 
ness is gaining the upper hand. To deal with the second point 
first, history, I think, indorses the view that man has made 
ethical progress and that, far from there having been a gradual 
decline, there has been a general upward tendency, though not 
partaking of the smooth character of an inclined plane. We 
tend to think sentimentally about our ancestors, but research 
usually disillusions us.* Professor Perry and the late Sir Graf- 
ton Elliott Smith may have found evidence for the view that 
primitive man was peaceful, kind, and gentle, but the weight 
of authoritative opinion is against them. To return to the first 
point, viz., that by this time, if the Socratic dictum were true, 
badness should have disappeared. It is permissible to suggest, 
by way of reply, that the earth’s ethical age is not great. It is 
difficult to see how there can be goodness or badness in a mem- 
ber of a living species until mind has developed. Moreover, for 
practical purposes, we cannot regard the Socratic dictum as 
indicating, so to say, a kind of abstract mathematical principle. 
Viewed as a process, the principle enunciated in the Socratic 
dictum operates in a temporal world, and the temporal aspect 
cannot be ignored. I have already referred to the necessity of 
allowing for a time lag when we look for conflict between bads. 
Assuming this time lag, it does not seem unreasonable to suggest 
that bads may often gain a quick victory over goods and either 
obliterate the goods concerned or seriously weaken them. 
Hence we need not be surprised that badness still persists, de- 
spite the Socratic dictum. Indeed, in view of this time lag 
factor and other factors mentioned in the preceding paragraph, 
even if man were gradually declining in moral stature, it would 
not necessarily indicate that the Socratic dictum is false. Quick 
. victories for bads might succeed each other so rapidly over a 
26 Cf. Squire and Brandon’s play, Berkeley Square. 
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long period of time that a gradual decline would result within 
that period; and, of course, such quick victories might continue 
indefinitely. 

We are now in a position to attempt a comprehensive con- 
clusion with reference to this question of apparent contradic- 
tions of the Socratic dictum. The time factor, as in the instance 
of the artist’s love for his work and for his wife,?? frequently 
plays a part. The time lag is also important, as in the instance 
of Nazi co-operation. Further, one of the main points we need 
to keep in mind when examining apparent contradictions of the 
dictum is the difficulty of being sure that when we think we are 
dealing with goods we actually are dealing with goods and not 
bads, and vice versa. The possible existence of neutral mo- 
tives, qualities, and actions (Aristotle’s a4d:apopa) and the likeli- 
hood of their being mistaken for goods or bads also requires to 
be borne in mind. To come, however, to what I think is the 
most important consideration of all, there do seem to be con- 
flicts between goods which cannot be explained by reference 
to the time factor, as was possible in the instance of the artist. 
It has been said, indeed, that the essence of tragedy lies in a 
conflict of goods. The explanation, I think, is that these goods 
are not themselves in conflict in terms of their essences, or in- 
trinsic natures, but are arrayed against one another like two 
good men in opposing armies, because each has somehow be- 
come involved in a “system,” and the two systems conflict.” 
These systems occur in two forms: in the first form they are 
comprised of persons, e.g., organizations and social systems; in 
the second they occur within a person’s mind. To give a very 
simple instance of a system within a person’s mind, it is said 
that a person rarely if ever acts from one motive alone, and this 
seems to be true. It seems equally true that rarely have all the 
motives from which a person’s action results the same ethical 

27 The philosopher’s desire to be a politician (Republic, ix. 592) and also to pursue his 
philosophical studies is a similar instance. 

28 Cf. A. C. Bradley’s “Shakespearian Tragedy.” 
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character; we find goods and bads mixed up together. Mc- 
Dougall, in his Social. Psychology ({22d. ed.], p. 108), has an 
interesting diagram showing the composition of systems, which 
rather aptly illustrates my point, although he is concerned with 
components of a somewhat different kind, viz., neural bases. 
The example that best illustrates my point is when two purposes 
are in conflict within a person’s mind, each purpose being com- 
posed of several motives, some of them good, others bad; the 
term purpose, however, is not quite suitable for all instances, 
Shand’s (or McDougall’s) “sentiment,” on occasion, serves 
better.?® Bearing these various points in mind, instances which 
appear to contradict the Socratic dictum are precisely what we 
should expect to find; I submit, however, that the instances we 
do find are not instances of real contradiction. 

Yet, even if we can ultimately dismiss particular instances 
which appear to contradict the dictum, we have not gone be- 
yond a series of varied positive instances, i.e., instances that 
support it and the absence of negatives. Nor do I see how ob- 
servation and experience can prove the universality of the dic- 
tum. It may be claimed that knowledge of its universality 
rests upon intuition or that by reflection we can become con- 
vinced of its universality in some such way as after “close and 
careful investigation’ Descartes could become convinced of the 
existence of God.*° I cannot, however, make either of these 
claims myself. Nonetheless, and with the above limitations 
still in mind, I am prepared to adopt the Socratic dictum as a 
working hypothesis—a necessary one for the theory of justice 
I am advancing; and I am the more ready to do this because it 
seems the kind of thing we very frequently have to do, not 
merely in sociology, but also in ethics. Further, if a construc- 
tive position, to which the universality of the dictum is germane, 

29 This reference to psychological theories is not a departure from the attitude indi- 


cated in “Nature and Morality.” Ordinary introspection will suffice to indorse the 
general lines of the argument. 


3° Meditations on the First Philosophy: Meditation 5. 
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can be presented which appears to meet the fects of experience, 
it will, I think, furnish something of a case for the dictum’s 
universality. It may be remembered that in “Nature and 
Morality” I conclude that the kernel of ethics is to be found 
in a doctrine of love, i.e., love of goodness (and also love of 
goods).3*. In the next paragraph we come to the crux of this 
article, i.e., the necessary nature of the connection between 
Socratic justice (minding one’s own business) and an ethical 
doctrine of love; and the necessity for postulating a doctrine of 
love (see also “Nature and Morality”). As the significance of 
this connection between Socratic justice and an ethical doctrine 
of love becomes apparent, the universality of the Socratic dic- 
tum is seen to be a major issue for ethics, because, being neces- 
sary for the actualization of the Socratic view of justice, it also 
becomes necessary to an ethical doctrine of love. 

Personal responsibility would seem to be a sine qua non for 
morality. It is difficult to see how any significance can be at- 
tached to the term “morality” if human nature is entirely de- 
termined by mechanistic processes.** Hence, in so far as persons 
are dominated by others, they would seem to be outside the 
moral sphere, because responsibility can be attributed only to 
the dominators, the dominated being, so to say, mechanical 
instruments.*? If justice is minding one’s own business, this, I 
think, can fairly be taken to imply responsibility, i.e., personal 
responsibility. This suggestion is further strengthened when we 
consider the significance of the words, “the possession and prac- 
tice of what belongs to us and is our own”’ (iv. 434). Yet it is 


3 T make this distinction between goodness and goods, on the one hand, and love of 
goodness and love of goods, on the other, in order to bring out the significance of an 
ethical doctrine of love. When we love a particular good there is a relation between 
subject and object, the good being the object. I should agree that love for a good is 
itself a good, but here subject related to object is viewed as an object upon which a 
judgment is passed, viz., that it is a good. 

3 For the purposes of this study it does not seem necessary to distinguish between 
determinism and mechanistic determinism. 


33 I am deliberately overlooking any element of voluntary acquiescence on the part 
of the dominated. 
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true that it would not be merely quibbling to question this as- 
sertion of responsibility if it rested on these statements alone. 
Further grounds, it seems to me, can be found in the Socratic 
discussion on the art of wages (i. 346-48). I cannot agree with 
those who hold that this discussion is futile or indicates mental 
aberration or stupidity on the part of Socrates, although it is 
admittedly, unhappily phrased. Socrates is distinguishing be- 
tween the art of medicine and being paid for exercising the art, 
and he makes it quite clear that the art (i.e., of medicine) is to 
be pursued, so to say, for its own sake. Wages, it would seem, 
are to be regarded as a method of sustaining one’s self; and 
while, in a given social system, it may not be possible to separate 
the two arts, they are to be clearly distinguished. Where the 
art of medicine is pursued for the sake of wages, the pursuer 
becomes something other than a “genuine physician” (to use 
Socrates’ own phrase). Now, it is difficult to see how a “com- 
mand” that a man should pursue the art of medicine “‘for its 
own sake” can be effective. The basic fact stands out that, if a 
man is to be a genuine physician, the relationship between him- 
self and his art must be an exceedingly intimate and personal 
one. Although Socrates frequently affirms the need for com- 
pulsion, e.g., the best natures are to be compelled to study and 
then to “return to the cave’ (vii. 519), it is obvious that this 
term ‘“‘compulsion’’ has to be read with discretion. We are ex- 
plicitly told of ‘‘the vast difference which really exists between 
the nature of the compulsory and the good” (vi, 493). The 
science of mathematics is to be “‘set before our guardians when 
they are boys....in such a fashion as will not seem compul- 
sory, because free man should learn no study under bondage 
.... Study forced on the mind will not abide there’’ (vii, 536). 
I think this links up very closely with what Socrates has to say 
in Book i about the pursuit of an art. Again, the force is taken 
out of the compulsion to return to the cave when it is remarked 
that this is a “‘just demand” and will be recognized as such by 
those to whom it is addressed, because “they are just” (vii. 
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520); in other words, they will respond, not because of external 
compulsion, but because they are what they are. The reference 
is to their own natures and powers of “recognition,” i.e., recog- 
nition of the intrinsic nature of what is asked of them. So, 
where the construction of the ideal city is concerned, they will 
want to be politicians (ix, 592). All this, of course, relates to the 
philosopher class, and when Socrates speaks of “harmonising 
the citizens by persuasion and compulsion” (vii. 519-20), the 
term “persuasion” can be taken as referring to this class.%4 
Persuasion would seem to mean education and example, i.e., a 
certain kind of environment (taking the term in a wide sense) 
which will educe and foster certain capacities, e.g., the capacity 
for the pursuit of truth. The truth-seeker, on the Socratic view 
of virtue, will be moved to action by the truth he discovers.35 
Without committing myself to the Socratic view of virtue, I 
should certainly hold that morality centers in some such inti- 
mate personal relationship as exists, for example, between the 


34 Such phrases as “you must” (vii. 520) and “are not to be allowed”’ (iii. 396)— 
the first addressed specifically to the future rulers and the second referring to them along 
with the future auxiliaries—do seem on first consideration to indicate external com- 
pulsion, though the phrases can also be interpreted in terms of persuasion. On the basis 
of the “‘key”’ passages (vi. 493; vii. 536; and vii. 520), to which reference has already 
been made, I feel justified in assuming that it is not intended to extend compulsion to 
the philosophic class. If members of this class experience external compulsion at all it 
will be during the training period, and such compulsion will become more veiled and 
diminish progressively as the training advances. It is difficult to avoid the conclu- 
sion that Socrates, in distinguishing the good from the compulsory, is placing com- 
pulsion on a lower plane; it is something to be used as a necessity in certain conditions, 
but it requires to be removed as soon as changed conditions permit. One half expects to 
find somewhere in the Republic Socrates uttering a note of distress because he feels 
bound to give so large a place to compulsion in the construction and maintenance of his 
ideal city; unfortunately, one seeks in vain. 


35 That Socrates believed such truth-seekers would come to conclusions similar to his 
own, accounts, I think, for much of his readiness to accept their docility as a foregone 
conclusion. Whilst the superficial aspects of this attitude can be discounted, there is an 
important principle underlying the attitude and one necessary to the view of justice I 
am advancing. It is that truth is one, or to put it more accurately, truths are consistent 
one with another. Professor John Dewey’s Theory of Inquiry, far from denying the law 
of contradiction, warns us against assuming that “apparent contradictions” are “real 
contradictions.” Professor A. N. Whitehead, in Modes of Thought, implements this 
warning. 
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truth-seeker and truth. This intimate and personal relation- 
ship is something very different from compulsion and external 
direction; the best term I can find to cover the relationship is 
love. If I am correct here, then a study of justice, it would 
seem, must assure this point full weight. It may be argued, 
however, that, granting the personal element, responsibility is 
not thereby proved. The determinist would hold that this 
“love relationship” is itself an instance of determinism. The 
scope of this study does not permit a lengthy digression into 
the problem of free will and determinism. It may suffice if I 
indicate a line of approach to the problem, which I think helps 
to point the difference between determinism and responsibility. 
An instance can be imagined in which impulses are aroused of 
such a kind and in such a way that the process may justly be 
referred to as an instance of determinism. There are times, 
however, when the relationship between subject and object is 
best described as a relationship of devotion. The sane and well- 
balanced devotion that overcomes a man’s natural impulse to 
save himself, and instead drives him to the stake, seems to me 
to require some other explanation than the typical deterministic 
one of the stronger impulses overcoming the weaker. Recogni- 
tion, assessment, and deliberate decision each seem to play a 
part in producing the kind of devotion to an object that, with- 
out fanaticism, is proof against the terrors of such a death.* 
It is in this concept of love, or devotion, that I find the non- 
deterministic element, i.e., the responsible or moral element. 

36 These three factors, i.e., recognition, assessment, and deliberate decision, also 
seem to play a part in the mental processes that occur when death is threatened, but 
I am more concerned with the part these factors play in a relationship of devotion, 
subject to object, before there is any threat of death, i.e., a relationship which, once 
established, is of such a character that it can later overcome the fear of a terrible 
death. This may be more clear if an instance is given of what seems to me to be a 
“deliberate decision,’’ viz., a resolve to pursue truth wherever it leads. My use of the 
terms ‘‘sane’’ and ‘“‘well-balanced” may appear questionable, and it is admittedly true 
that a hard-and-fast line cannot be drawn between well-balanced devotion and either 


fanaticism or the kind of mentality instanced by the schoolgirl’s grande passion; 
nonetheless, I think the distinction is a real one. 
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It is possible that when we know more about “will” we shall be 
able to distinguish it from love, but I very much doubt if we 
shall be able to separate the two;37 and it seems highly probable 
that we can expect our increased knowledge of will to result 
from a greater understanding of the processes involved in those 
relationships that we call relationships of love. 

It would seem that the compulsion of which Socrates speaks 
with reference to the harmonizing of the citizens in his ideal city 
is to be exercised over the two “nonphilosophic”’ classes. It may 
be remembered that in “Nature and Morality” I could not 
accept the analogy between the individual soul and the state. 
Not only does the ruler curb his “lower’’ capacities, e.g., his 
capacity for carpentry, but the carpenter must also curb his 
“higher” capacities, e.g., his capacity for pursuing truth. It 
may be objected that this is not a valid criticism, because if he 
really had the capacity, the carpenter would have qualified for 
the “philosopher class”’; but this objection cannot be accepted. 
There would be many—very many—whose capacities would 
fall short of the standard required for the philosopher class, and 
yet they would fall short in terms of “degree” and not of kind. 
Nor can I agree with the notion of “‘one man one job” when it is 
pushed to the extremes found in the Republic. If an art is to 
be pursued for its own sake, why should not the shoemaker 
study philosophy in his spare time? No provision is made for 
this in the Socratic ideal state—the shoemaker has to stick to 
his last. Again there is something in the idea that a change of 
work is as effective often as play in its tonic effect, particularly 
as the man who sticks to one job is liable to become dull—not 
merely dull as a person but dull in terms of his job. Nor are 
jobs so marked off from each other that they can always, if 
ever, be pursued without relation to, and knowledge of, other 
jobs; indeed we often find that experience acquired in the pur- 
suit of one job comes in very useful in pursuing another, al- 


37 In the desire to avoid determinism, the usual conception of will leaves it so sepa- 
rate and “free” that there seems no reason why it should ever make a decision at all. 
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though in pursuing the first occupation we had no idea that we 
should ever be engaged in the second. What Socrates has to say 
about the need for experts is far from stupid, but it is to be 
interpreted, I think, more liberally than he allows. If we reject 
his extreme position we are not necessarily driven back to the 
conditions described in his account of the democratic state 
(viii. 555-62); sound education and the natural limitations im- 
posed by time will influence toward selectivity of interest. 
Further, it may be that the ruler can legislate for craftsmen and 
their trades even though “‘they [the selected youths in the course 
of their training} are not to be allowed even to pay attention to 
any of those things” (iii. 396); but, with the best will in the 
world, the ruler can hardly know where “‘the shoe pinches’’ for 
the ruled as well as do the ruled themselves, and the presence of 
the “masses” or their representatives in the state assembly does 
mean that gross errors, not to say injustices, can easily be 
avoided. But, as J. L. Stocks so well puts it: 

When the political door is thus opened, the man in the street is not 
invited to come in and say what his interests are; he is asked to think in 
terms of social progress, national emergency, and generally of a common 
good in which he can have but a small share. In every question that 
comes up he sees once more the impossibility of dissociating his affairs 
and interests from those of others; and if he does not give up the ques- 
tions altogether as too complicated for him, his thoughts are forced on to a 
plane of national or even world policy and interest. It seems almost old- 
fashioned now to stress this point, but surely one of the solidest grounds 
for recommending the widest possible participation of citizens in political 
decisions is the educational stimulus which even the most distant respon- 
sibility for such decisions provides. In the middle of last century this was 
popular ground, and subsequent experience has only verified its sound- 
ness. The last few generations have seen a rapid and progressive widening 
of the horizon for all classes, and in this development Parliament and the 
extension of the franchise have played a leading part ... . i.e., the gift 
of the franchise has been always less the recognition of a spiritual de- 
velopment already achieved than the immediate stimulus to such an 
advance.3® 


38 “Leisure” (Hibbert Journal, July, 1935); republished in Reason and Intuition, and 
Other Essays, pp. 167-68, 170-71. 
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To sum up, for the purposes of this study, the denotation of the 
term “business” is not restricted for the individual as it is in the 
Republic. 

The theory of the ideal state found in the Republic has fre- 
quently been criticized on the grounds that, in taking the neces- 
sary steps toward the ideal, the plan would go awry on account 
of the human element and we should find ourselves going back- 
ward instead of forward. Certainly Plato’s two practical experi- 
ments (supposing that they were actually made), though ad- 
mittedly conducted under difficult conditions, were far from 
satisfactory; but the conditions were in many ways similar to 
those which, in general, might be expected to pertain whenever 
such attempts are made to achieve the Socratic ideal. Cynical 
though it may be, there is a historical as well as a psychological 
basis of fact in Bentham’s deliberate overstatement: ‘‘Place 
the chief care of each man in any other breast or breasts than 
his own (the case of infancy and other cases of intrinsic help- 
lessness excepted), a few years, not to say a few months or 
weeks, would suffice to sweep the whole species from the earth.’’ 
Further, even were the ideal state of the Republic achieved, it 
might well have but a temporary life, and this without the 
Greek concept of cyclical change (Republic viii. 546). The well- 
being of the state rests upon such a narrow basis—a few rulers— 
that deterioration could easily set in. On the other hand, the 
steps that have been taken toward developing the capacities of 
the masses, unlike the Platonic experiments, have given rather 

39 J. Bowring’s Works of Jeremy Bentham (1822), X, 80. Note also the following pas- 
sage from the Constitutional Code: ‘“‘Whatsoever evil it is possible for man to do for the 
advancement of his own private interests—that evil sooner or later he will do, unless by 
some means or other, intentional or otherwise, he be prevented from doing it’’ (IX, 192). 
To quote J. L. Stocks (Jeremy Bentham (“Sir Samuel Hall Oration”’ (1933)], republished 
in Reason and Intuition, and Other Essays): ‘‘This represents his standing estimate of 
human nature for political and legislative purposes.” Taking this sentence of Ben- 
tham’s as referring to the highly dubious moral value of the motives that often cause 
men to seek public office and to retain it, it is interesting to compare his attitude with 
that indicated by Walpole’s statement, which refers to his associates: ‘There should 


be very few Prime Ministers. It is not good that many people should know how bad 
men are.” 
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encouraging results. The historical verdict is, on the whole, 
good; and there seem grounds for thinking that many of the dis- 
appointments are due more to the inevitable difficulties and im- 
perfections of “‘transition”’ stages and “‘growth” than to defects 
inherent in the underlying attitude to man and the state.*° Nor, 
where the capacities of the masses have been fostered and de- 
veloped by sound education, would there seem to be the same 
danger of deterioration as exists in the Socratic ideal state, be- 
cause the basis of stability is so much broader, it extends far be- 
yond that provided by a few rulers. This does not mean that I 
am advocating the present so-called ‘‘democratic” system be- 
cause I think it perfect, but I do think that it represents a step, 
indeed several steps, in the general direction I have in mind, 
viz., that all the individuals in the state should be harmonized in 
terms of Socratic persuasion and not compulsion. 

An awkward fact, however, has to be faced. Apart from the 
disappointments due to transition and growth, there seem to be 
folk who are incapable of living worth-while lives in a system 
where only persuasion operates. Such folk, in order that they 
may be happy and useful, seem to need a system characterized 
by compulsion. The following instance, given by Mrs. Cecil 
Chesterton, illustrates my point: 

A neurotic crook who peddled dope of all descriptions, debauched 
young girls, and was not above turning a dishonest penny by acting as 
police informer, gave no trouble at all in jail. She had a tough time at 
first without dope, drink or dissipation. But she won through, and 
came out of the hospital with steady nerves, and the determination to 
earn the highest possible marks by good conduct. 

She was a great reader and had a nice taste in literature. She dis- 


covered a taste for modelling and was helped to shape her creations in 
clay. She appeared to thrive in the steady conditions of jail life. The 


4° A little reflection will, I think, make this point clear. E.g., to take the illustration 
provided by J. L. Stocks, the sudden extension of the franchise places some of the re- 
sponsibility for the well-being of the community on the shoulders of folk who are often 
trained neither to tackle difficult problems nor to think in terms of the well-being of the 
community. 
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haggard lines on her forehead smoothed, her face was placid, her twitch- 


ing hands kept steady. 

Her prison visitor had great hopes of a permanent reclamation, and 
did all she could to find a suitable niche for her talents and queer disposi- 
tion. But away from restraint and kindly coercion she collapsed, and 
went on the old way, with fresh fervour and new violence. 

Some day or other she will go in for the second time, and then the 
third. She is one of those unfortunate people who, under a steady hand, 
with all possible temptations removed, is an admirable citizen. The type, 
however, calls for an institutional existence, with standardised habits 


and mass thoughts.“ 


Without wishing to indulge in undue optimism, however, I 
think a strong case may be made out for the view that in- 
stances such as these can ultimately be eliminated by means of 
the right kind of upbringing from childhood; save, of course, 
where the mind is decidedly subnormal. The present-day efforts 
to deal with child delinquency, so hampered and so inadequate 
even within their limited field of activity, yet show some sur- 
prisingly successful results in spite of the damage that has al- 
ready been done to the child prior to appearance in a juvenile 
court. It does not seem too much to expect, then, that with the 
right kind of upbringing, given time, the type to which I have 
referred will persist only in books dealing with the past. In- 
cidentally, side by side with the aspect of her work instanced in 
the above citation, Mrs. Chesterton presents another and more 
telling one: 

According to the L.C.C. [London County Council] statistics, “There 
are no destitute in London.” It is of course a verbal quibble; underlying 
this misleading statement is the insistence that there need be, according 
to the official mind, no such person. Every one, say the authorities of 
County Hall, can be provided with a bed. There is provision in some of 
the public lodging-houses and night shelters, and in the ultimate the 
workhouse, perfectly sanitated, scrupulously clean is available. 

But still with unexampled obstinacy the destitute refuse to avail 
themselves of the chance. Once the gates of a state institution close 
behind you there is no knowing when they will re-open, and in spite of 


4" Women of the London Underworld, pp. 229-30. 
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all the privations, pains and penalties the dispossessed endure—unable 
to get work through physical decrepitude, cut off from the dole, in- 
eligible for public assistance—that unappeasable desire for freedom still 
persists. 


It may be argued that the position I am outlining leads ulti- 
mately to anarchy. This term, unfortunately, is used in so 
many senses that, in itself, it means very little; and even when 
it is interpreted as the ‘‘absence or non-recognition of authority 
in any sphere,’’*’ the information given is in terms of negatives; 
we are not told how the implied positive factors would function 
in a society.*4 These negatives, however, are certainly of great 
importance. The intimate subject-object relationship which I 
believe to be the basis of morality demands as a prerequisite for 
its full play the absence of external authority. Further, in their 
hatred of man’s lust for domination over his fellows, anarchists 
attack one of the root evils of mankind.** Adler may be right in 


# Op. cit., pp. 55-57- 43 The Shorter Oxford English Dictionary. 


44 A quotation from Bakunin’s program for his Alliance of Socialist Revolutionaries 
indicates a similar lack of positive information (and I do not find Kropotkin much more 
helpful): “The Alliance declares itself atheist; it desires the definitive and entire aboli- 
tion of classes, and the political equality and social equalization of individuals of both 
sexes. It desires that the earth, the instruments of labour, like all other capital, be- 
coming the collective property of society as a whole, shall be no longer able to be uti- 
lized except by the workers, that is to say by agricultural and industrial associations. 
It recognises that all actually existing political and authoritarian States, reducing them- 
selves more and more to the mere administrative functions of the public services in 
their respective countries, must disappear in the universal union of free associations, 
both agricultural and industrial.” 


48 The following passage from Bakunin’s best-known work (entitled by his editors 
““God and the State’’), which is to be found in Mr. Bertrand Russell’s Roads to Freedom, 
illustrates, among other things, something of this hatred of man’s lust to dominate. 
It was born historically in all countries of the marriage of violence, rapine, pillage, in a 
word war and conquest, with the gods successively created by the theological fantasy 
of nations. It has been from its origin, and it remains still at present, the divine sanc- 
tion of brutal force and triumphant inequality. 

“The State is authority; it is force; it is the ostentation and infatuation of force: 
it does not insinuate itself; it does not seek to convert... .. Even when it commands 
what is good, it hinders and spoils it, just because it commands it, and because every 
command provokes and excites the legitimate revolts of liberty; and because the 
good, from the moment that it is commanded, becomes evil from the point of view of 
true morality, of human morality [doubtless not of divine], from the point of view of 
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making this urge to acquire power and superiority over others 
the chief factor in human conduct, but we do not need to delve 
into the realms of psychological theory to discover that it is at 
least a very important factor. Ruthless introspection and care- 
ful observation of others soon convince that the lust to dominate 
is not confined to dictators. Indeed the love of power plays an 
appallingly large part in our social relationships; and the evil 
is made more difficult to eradicate because goods so frequently 
get mixed up with it. For instance, coercion may seem a quick 
way whereby the desire to foster goodness can achieve its object, 
with the result that the evil tends to be cloaked under a guise of 
sanctity. In addition to this, in order to cover up the sheer lust 
for domination (which I am now considering per se), man in- 
dulges in a considerable amount of self-deception and the de- 
liberate deception of others. It is serious enough that the exer- 
cise of external authority is inimical to morality; that man 
should have so strong an urge to wield such authority makes 
matters a great deal worse. When to an indictment of the 
“power complex’’ is added Bentham’s more general indictment, 
i.e., of the public man’s frequent readiness to sacrifice the public 
interest for the sake of any private and personal interest of his 
own (see n. 39), it is seen that anarchists do not overestimate 
the dangers of authority, as is so often alleged. Where many 
anarchists do err is in their gross underestimation of the time 
that must elapse before man can safely be freed from authority 
and external compulsion and in their similar underestimation of 
the time required for mankind to free itself of its lust to domi- 
nate. 

A not uncommon failing of the street-orator anarchist, as dis- 
tinct from the more intellectual Bakunin-Kropotkin type, is 
his tendency to concentrate on what might be described as the 
individual’s noncommunal interests, i.e., on interests that are 





human respect and of liberty. Liberty, morality and the human dignity of man con- 
sist precisely in this, that he does good, not because it is commanded, but because he 
conceives it, wills it, and loves it.” 
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not primarily directed toward the well-being of the community 
or of members of the community. Yet these interests that the 
street orator often tends to underemphasize are among the very 
ones we can expect to be developed as mankind grows in moral 
stature. Two general stages in the history of the human race 
can, I think, be discerned. First, there was the tribal period, in 
which the community was everything and the individual ap- 
peared only as a rarity. Then there came the period in which we 
still find ourselves, marked by what may be described as the 
early expression of individualism; at this stage individualism 
can be regarded as a generally existent phenomenon.“ The 
predominant characteristic of this early manifestation of in- 
dividualism, though by no means the only characteristic, is 
self-interest. Much has been written on the equivocal nature of 
such terms as “‘self-interest’’ and “‘selfishness”’ ; indeed, plausible 
writers have used their dialectical skill in order to extend the 
denotation of the terms to cover all interests. Nonetheless I 
think that the popular use of these terms has distinct point and 
does tend to mark an important difference in terms of mental 
attitude. The best way I can find to describe instances of self- 
interest and selfishness is to say that there is always a subjective 
reference. Many interests go beyond their immediate objec- 
tives, but some in going beyond revert back so to say, to the 
“Self.”’47, A simple example may clarify the point. When a 
student is working hard for a degree in philosophy, two im- 
portant reasons, pointing beyond the immediate objective, 
often have to be taken into account when seeking an ex- 
planation of his diligence. One reason is that he wishes to 
obtain the knowledge and training a degree course makes 
possible so that he may be better able to continue his pur- 
suit of truth. The other reason is his desire to be regarded 

46 Innumerable instances of tribal organization still, of course, persist; and Nazi 


Germany provides an excellent illustration of the creation of a “near-tribal” group, 
although this comparison is rather unfair to our primitive forebears. 


47It is worth noting that introspection has an objective reference. 
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later as an eminent philosopher. I should say that the first 
reason has an objective reference and the second a subjec- 
tive one. To take another instance—the “‘loyalty”’ of French 
colonial officials to the Vichy government seems to have been 
due in many cases to considerations of self-interest. One can go 
on multiplying instances which, differing from each other in 
many of their characteristics, yet display the same subjective 
reference. The mature development of individualism will, I 
think, mark the third stage in the history of the human race, i.e., 
man’s interests will be predominantly objective in their refer- 
ence. (I am not so much prophesying here as pointing out what 
I deem to be the lines of advance if man is to develop ethically.) 
Thus, when a public question or crisis arises, the individual will 
act in terms of what is best for the community rather than in 
terms of self-interest; indeed, just because it is a communal 
problem, he will tend to ignore his own existence. Professor 
Karl Mannheim, in his book Man and Society, also divides the 
history of the race into three parts, on lines different from those 
I suggest above, and it is interesting to note that in his third 
division (which, like mine, pertains to the future) the communal 
aspect of society is stressed, as distinct from egocentric individ- 
ualism. Professor Mannheim’s emphasis, however, is on the 
bringing into being and organizing of the better society by 
means of committees co-operating together; the system thence- 
forth working upon the ordinary individual, as it were from 
“outside.” This is all of great importance, and it is that part 
of the communal aspect of society with which one expects a 
sociologist to be concerned. Writing as an ethicist, however, I 
am here more concerned to deal with the ordinary individual’s 
attitude and contribution to the communal aspect of his society 
and to emphasize that the change from subjective to objective 
references will require to be the result of free and responsible 
choice on the part of the ordinary individual.** I hasten to add 
that the individual will not regard the change as a form of self- 
48 See n. 60. 
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sacrifice; indeed his comments on the earlier form of individual- 
ism will be of a pitying character. To summarize: as far as is 
practically possible, without endangering the well-being of the 
community, each person will require to be assured of that inti- 
mate relationship between mind and object, instanced in the 
Socratic doctor’s objective pursuit of medicine, which alone 
gives the phrase “personal responsibility” its significance. The 
phrase minding one’s own business does not imply that the 
individual will not concern himself with the affairs of others;* 
e.g., he will consider the ethical well-being of the community to 
be very much his business. (To take a less impersonal example, 
the action of the Good Samaritan is an instance of minding one’s 
own business.) The guiding principle to be borne in mind is 
that, wherever possible, the person assisted will not be deprived 
of personal responsibility and freedom of action; assistance and 
interference are two very different things.s° Further, the in- 
dividual has so many interests in common with others that free 
co-operative effort to satisfy them will follow as an obvious and 
natural consequence; and such co-operation, far from tending 
to ‘“‘standardize” individuals, will, by its achievements, afford 
wider opportunities for the expression of interests peculiar to 
particular individuals. In conclusion, there is another aspect 
of the individual’s relation to the community worthy of atten- 
tion. I cannot agree with Mr. I. W. Phillips’ limitation of the 
morally good to a relation of sodality or count such a relation 

49 Indeed such concern can spring directly from an individual’s own desire to foster 
goodness. 


5° Also, it is sobering to note here that in Book i of the Republic the person who is 
keen to help a friend does not succeed in rendering assistance to anything like the same 
degree as do folk who pursue an art, e.g., the doctor, the ship captain, the farmer, the 
shoemaker, etc. (pp. 332-33). One could think of instances to the contrary, but folk 
who pursue an art, after the manner of Socrates’ genuine doctor, quite frequently do 
render greater aid than the unskilled person who wishes to be helpful. It seems that 
we often make our best contribution to the community by doing our particular job 
well. Here, of course, the individual’s “particular job” and the “business” of the indi- 
vidual are not the same thing. 
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the supreme and decisive claim;* but I emphatically agree that 
such a relation is a moral good, and it will require to be de- 
veloped. 

To revert to the question raised earlier, as to whether or not 
the position I am outlining leads ultimately to anarchy, waiving 
the query as to the precise nature of an anarchical form of 
society, I am much more concerned to establish guiding prin- 
ciples for society than to point to any final form to which those 
principles might seem to lead. Man’s powers are so much in 
process of development that it is impossible to determine the 
social relationships of which he may later be capable. Indeed, 
I very much doubt if there can be a final form of society, just 
as it is well-nigh impossible to conceive of ethical man as static. 
To quote Mr. R. M. Maclver: ‘The state has no finality, can 
have no perfected form. What we name democracy is a begin- 
ning and not an end. The state is an instrument of social man. 
Its changes are a record alike of his experience with it and of his 
own changing needs.’’* 

III 

I confess that I am puzzled when Socrates describes the 
method by which he would bring his ideal state into being, once 
the very difficult task of getting the right rulers in office is some- 
how achieved (vi. 502). We are told that the rulers “must send 
into the country all in the city who are more than ten years old, 
and so get the children out of the moral influences of their 
parents, and train them in their own customs and laws, which 
are those we have enumerated” (vii. 540-41). I presume it is 
those under ten years upon whom the rulers are to work. Soc- 
rates appears to agree with Glaucon when he says that “the 
nurture of the children while they are young in the period be- 
tween their birth and their education . . . . is considered the 


5! See “The Moral Good as a Relation between Persons,” by Mr. I. W_ Phillips. 
Part of a symposium delivered before a joint meeting of the Mind Association and the 
Aristotelian Society at Edinburgh, July, 1939; printed in the 1939 supplementary 
volume of the Society’s Proceedings (pp. 106-22). 

582 The Modern State, p. vii. 
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most troublesome business of all” (v. 450). This would seem to 
indicate that children of ten and over would be considered by 
Socrates too biased and set in their ways by poor training in the 
troublesome period to make good material upon which to work. 
On the other hand, if only children under ten years and the 
rulers are to be left in the city, how is the city to be maintained 
whilst the work of education is in progress? This “‘clean sweep” 
method just will not work. Yet Socrates, I think, is profoundly 
right in placing his hopes in education.‘ 

In passing to a consideration of the educational problem, 
one point requires a little elaboration. If goods assist one 
another and conflict with bads and bads ultimately conflict not 
only with goods but with one another, the problem remains of 
how bads are to be treated by the educationalist. No satis- 
factory account is given of bad passions in the Republic. In 
Book ix the badness of a bad passion tends to be regarded as an 
integral part of its nature. Elsewhere the tendency is to view 
such passions as not intrinsically bad but as having in some way 


or other “gone wrong.”’ The lack of an adequate account of bad 
passions in the Republic is not surprising when it is remembered 
that modern psychologists and ethicists are still perplexed by 


53 As regards the meaning of the term “education,” I would agree with the following 
statement that appears in Professor E. J. Urwick’s stimulating book, The Social sood 
(p. 206): “Now there is no objection to training—at the appropriate time—any boy or 
girl to make a living in commerce or industry. Specialized vocational training may be 
necessary in a highly specialized world. But we have no right to call it education. If I 
wish to train my son to be a juggler, I shall not pretend that I am giving him a physical 
education, although some of his physical aptitudes will doubtless be led out. And I 
shall rightly be blamed for neglect of his physical education if I subordinate it to the 
specialized training. But this is just what many people wish to do with the education 
of the soul. It is expensive; it is a long and tedious process; they dare not ask that it shall 
be cut down in duration, so they ask instead that it shall be converted into special 
training whose results may quickly return in cash.” 

Further, I do not wish to give the impression in the following pages of limiting 
education to any particular period of life or of restricting the influence of education to 
that supplied by schoolteachers and the staffs of universities. Books and talks by all 
sorts of folk could play a part, and the potential influence for good of the screen must 
not be overlooked. 
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the same general problem. How then, ask the educationalists, 
are we to deal with this problem? ‘The art of education,” says 
Fichte, ‘‘will never attain complete clearness in itself without 
philosophy’’**; but Herbart maintains, not unreasonably, that 
education has no time to make holiday until philosophical 
questions are once for all resolved.’s In this instance, however, 
the pedagogue is not required to stay his work. If bad passions 
are intrinsically bad, there is no guaranty that repressive ex- 
ternal discipline will eliminate them.® Similarly, if these bad 
passions are really good or “‘neutral’’ passions that have gone 
wrong, attempted repression will hardly assist them to go right. 
Whereas, if attention is centered in the stimulation and en- 
couragement of the good passions, the bad, if inherently bad, 
will ultimately die of atrophy—helped on by their own dis- 
integrative tendencies—and if their badness is not intrinsic, 
the functioning of the good passions will create the very con- 
ditions most favorable for assisting the ailing ones to regain 
their health. Thus the condemnation of interference would seem 


to apply no less to bad passions than to good.‘’ (I am using the 
term “passion” in a very broad and general sense and do not 
wish to tie myself down to any particular psychological theory 
and certainly not to the nebulous and confused accounts of the 
soul and its components given in the Republic.) 


54 Addresses to the German People (sixth address). 

53 Allgemeine Pddagogik. 

56 Professor Urwick supports the use of represive measures (op. cit., chap. x). There 
is a remarkable omission, however, in his treatment of the subject; he does not deal with 
the question of the harm that may be done through driving bad passions “‘under- 
ground.” 

57 | hesitate to refer to “self-discipline” here, as I have no precise idea what it is or 
how it operates; our knowledge of the makeup of the human mind is far too inadequate 
to permit a satisfactory account of the term. In general, I should say that the aspect 
of self-discipline pertaining to tenacity of purpose in the expression of good passions 
is very much to be encouraged. Where self-discipline refers to the repression of bad 
passions, it seems often to be a necessity, but I think that the more attention is centered 
on goods, the less active repression there will require to be; instead, bad passions will 
tend to be “neglected.” 
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Professor James Harvey Robinson, in his challenging little 
book, The Mind in the Making, views education as a disappoint- 
ing method of reform, but he is really referring to education by 
direction. “It is quite true,” he says, “what we need is educa- 
tion, but something so different from what now passes as such 
that it needs a new name.’’s* There is much sound educational 
theory within the covers of books. Some brave practical experi- 
ments have also been made, often sadly handicapped by lack of 
funds, trained personnel, and due cautiousness; but general 
practice still lags woefully behind theory, and much that mas- 
querades as education is detrimental to the pupil’s ethical well- 
being. External compulsion cannot suddenly be swept away 
without dire consequences; but it requires to be gradually 
minimized as progress allows. The child’s natural curiosity, 
which can be stimulated from birth, is a desire for knowledge 
qua knowledge and not as a means to something else. Rightly 
handled, it is the teacher’s most powerful ally. Competition, 
the working for rewards, and the fear of punishments are all 
unnecessary and frequently harmful. At best, they are a sig- 
nificant reflection on the inadequacy of our teaching methods. 
It is true that under such a system a desire for knowledge qua 
knowledge may occasionally and eventually develop, but it is 
never so strong as it might have been. The more usual result 
is that knowledge tends to be sought only as a means, the end 
being subjective in character. The mainspring of action is the 
love of the gauds that knowledge can bring or the desire to 
avoid punishment. We might say, indeed, that the desire for 
knowledge qua knowledge is not allowed to mind its own busi- 
ness; the intimate subject-object relationship known to Soc- 
rates’ genuine doctor does not develop. Ultimately the conse- 
quences are deplorable. Well might Wordsworth say, writing 
of his experiences at Cambridge: 


s8 (“Thinker’s Library Edition’), p. 13. 
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I grieved 
To see displayed among an eager few, 
Who in the field of contest persevered, 
Passions unworthy of youth’s generous heart 
And mounting spirit, pitiably repaid, 
When so disturbed, whatever palms are won.®? 

The noninterventionists in education draw their conclusions 
from two different sets of premises. Rousseau, Fichte, and 
Frébel start from the assumption that the child’s nature is good 

a view that cannot be granted without qualification. Signo- 
ra Montessori takes the environmentalist standpoint: where 
the environment is adequate, the teacher’s intervention is un- 
necessary. The question of the relative importance of the en- 
dowment and environment theories, like the problem of bad 
passions, is mainly academic. If endowment is all, inborn pro- 
pensities still require stimulus, and the better the environment 
the better the stimulus. Hence there is little or no practical 
basis for disagreement between the two schools of thought. 

Nonintervention is a nebulous term, capable of many inter- 
pretations. School apparatus, and even suggestion, assistance, 
and encouragement on the part of the teacher, can be regarded 
as forms of intervention. The use of such phrases as “freedom 
from interference” and “freedom from domination” makes for 
greater clarity. The creation of conditions capable of providing 
helpful stimulus for the child’s good passions and for the en- 
gendering of new good passions (assuming that they can be en- 
gendered) can still leave the child his independence: An essen- 
tial feature of such conditions is the fostering of the spirit of inquiry 
and the desire for independent verification, instead of trustful 
acceptance of the teacher’s statements and suggestions. Here lies all 
the difference between education and propaganda. Stimulus, in 
this sense, is something quite different from interference and domt- 


59 “The Prelude,” III, 497-502. 
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nation.*° The teacher, too, should be an ardent inquirer, in- 
vestigating any particular subject hand in hand with the pupils, 
so to say, and learning with them and from them—teacher and 
pupil seeking together to satisfy their common need.” This is 
especially easy in the higher stages of education, but it is not in- 
applicable to the more elementary periods, and dogmatism on 
the part of the teacher is just as much out of place here as later. 
Children’s questions can be very stimulating and frequently 
reveal the need for re-examing the long-cherished assumptions 
of adults. One system of education that can prove very helpful 
for younger children is the “project method,’ in which the 
child voluntarily adds to its knowledge, increases its powers of 
self-reliance, and learns to co-operate with others. 

Good teaching at school requires to be both preceded and 
supplemented by wise upbringing in the home. From sheer 
necessity parents have to use a certain amount of compulsion 
in bringing up their children, else they would come to an un- 
timely end, but that is no excuse for carrying compulsion to 
extremes. On the other hand, I am far from suggesting that the 
home should, so to say, revolve around the child. One of the 
first things a child needs to learn is that he is not the center of 
the universe. It is not easy to talk to a child about the rights of 
others, but I think that by wise handling he can become ac- 
customed to this fact at a quite early age. To revert to the ques- 
tion of compulsion: Mr. Edwin B. Holt, in The Freduian Wish, 
gives two excellent illustrations of how external restraint can be 

6° Tt is this distinction I have in mind when, agreeing with Professor Mannheim’s 
point that the system can work upon the individual from outside, I yet maintain that 


developments in the attitude of the individual are to be the result of “free and respon- 
sible choice.” 


6t Cf. Wordsworth’s analogy of the “parent hen amid her brood” (op. cit., V, 246-56). 


& Dr. Robert R. Rusk, in his book, The Philosophical Bases of Education (chap. iv), 
traces the sources of the project method back to the findings of the pragmatists and sees 
in the method a practical expression of pragmatic doctrine. The method,: however, 
is not dependent upon pragmatism, i.e., it can stand alone; and in judging its merits I 
think it should be viewed in the light of educational experience, without reference to 
its origins. 
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unnecessary and harmful.® If a child is stretching out its hand 
slowly toward the fire, there will be an involuntary withdrawal 
before the hand reaches the flames, and the child will learn 
something about fire. Should the mother, instead of merely 
being on the alert (assuming no fire guard), interfere and drag 
the hand away, the child learns nothing about fire, he desires 
it more than ever, and regards his mother only as an objection- 
able frustrator. So also when, at a later stage, the eating of un- 
ripe apples is in question: if the mother forbids, nothing is 
learned, and mother is disliked,and distrusted; whereas, if she 
simply tells the youngster of the consequences, and these are 
dared, positive information is obtained concerning both unripe 
apples and mother’s veracity. Nor is the criticism fair that the 
absence of compulsion inevitably results in hooliganism and anti- 
social habits. In the past, where there has been an absence of 
compulsion, resulting in hooliganism, there has been no pro- 
vision of effective and adequate stimulus for the young, and bad 
passions have tended to gain the ascendancy instead of atro- 
phying. Education, as I have tried to outline it, will, I think, 
of itself lead to a reverence for the potentialities of others in the 
sphere of ethical well-being and to fair dealing, but the wise 
teacher will supplement this by co-operative inquiry into the 
nature of justice; and most potent of all will be personal ex- 
ample. Nurture in the mind of each child, adolescent, and 
adult, a passionate love of justice (i.e., justice in the sense of 
minding one’s own good business, including its varied commu- 
nal aspects), strengthen it until it will not be denied, and the 
world’s social evils will unltimately disappear. Equality of 

63 I agree with Professor Urwick (op. cit., chap. x) that external discipline is often 
required, but his attitude to such discipline is not mine. It seems to me that external 
discipline is, at best, an unfortunate necessity, to be used when lack of time and the 
immediate danger to the person or the community (or members of the community) 
make a more satisfactory method of dealing with a situation impracticable. The fol- 


lowing illustrations in the main text, however, suggest that external discipline is often 
used when more satisfactory methods are practicable. 
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opportunity will become a reality, nauseating distinctions of 
race, caste, and wealth will cease to exist, and humanity will 
enter into its divine birthright. 


In conclusion, one or two further points require mention. 
Socrates tells us that 


there is not, and never has been, nor ever will be, a character produced by 
education whose virtue has prevailed and stood out against the instruc- 
tion of the many—not humanly speaking, my friend, for with God, as 
they say all things are possible. For you must certainly know that while 
the constitution of states is what it is, if anything be preserved and 
made what it ought to be, you will not be wrong in ascribing the salvation 
to divine providence [vi. 492-93]. 


I am far from thinking, however, that education as I have tried 
to describe it cannot gradually come into being® or that it is 
impossible for this to happen if we begin the work by accepting 
as a starting-point the “constitution” and state of affairs which 
we now experience. Indeed, I do not see any other way of be- 
ginning; even supposing that the educational system could 


suddenly be changed, there is good ground for doubting the 
capacity of parents and teachers to respond satisfactorily to 
the claims of higher ideals when these are suddenly presented 
to them as prerequisites for insuring the success of sweeping 
changes in the educational system. 

The principles I have been concerned to indicate may not 
be completely realizable within a million years—a short time 
in the likely span of the human race. In a sense, they may be, 
as Socrates says, “laid up in heaven as a pattern for him who 
will see, and seeing,.... found a city in himself” (ix. 592). 

64 Tt is now the fashion to regard our previous faith in education as misplaced because 
our fond expectations have not been fulfilled. This mood is really very unreasonable. 
The foregoing pages indicate, I think, the chief reasons why education is often dis- 
appointing in its results. The methods and aims are so frequently bad. But the whole 
educational problem, which ranges far beyond the confines of the schoolroom, is so 
complicated, and involves such deep-rooted human tendencies, e.g., self-interest, that 


rapid advance in terms of the main ethical issues is virtually impossible. Our mistake 
has been to expect too much in too short a time. 
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The main practical value of this view of justice lies, I think, in 
its directive aspect. It seems to me that when we use such 
terms as “liberty” and “democracy,” we often lack any clear 
idea of the ethical principles underlying them, with the twofold 
result that the practical expression we give today to the terms 
is, so to say, furnbling in character, and our attempts to advance 
beyond our present stage of development lack any guiding sense 
of direction or aim. 

It remains to round off what has been said about compulsion. 
I have noted the need for an element of compulsion in the educa- 
tional field, and I certainly see a large place in all social fields 
for compulsion over a considerable period of time. This is 
necessary in order to restrain individuals from exercising their 
right to freedom at the expense of the rights of others, and par- 
ticularly to prevent deliberate exploitation.®® As Firefly, in 
Mr. H. G. Wells’s novel, The Dream, says of our age: 

It is not the barbarism I think of, not the wars and diseases, the short- 
ened, crippled lives, the ugly towns, the narrow countryside, but worse 
than that the sorrow of the heart, the universal unkindness, the universal 
failure to understand or care for the thwarted desires and needs of others. 
.... They went heavily and clumsily and painfully, oppressing and ob- 
structing each other, from the cradle to the grave. 


I have indicated two very different instances of compulsion, 
one being the compulsion exercised in terms of exploitation, the 
other being compulsion exercised in order to prevent exploita- 
tion. All the same, as suggested in note 63, I hold that, at best, 
compulsion is unfortunate. But we are too rarely presented as 
yet with a choice between a good and a bad, more frequently 
it is a choice between what may loosely be called two bads that 
is offered to us, and we seek to discover the lesser. Men cannot 
successfully be commanded to love anything. Compulsion can- 

6s As distinct from compulsion used to stop tyranny and deliberate exploitation, 
there is an obvious place for compulsion in the lives of folk who have no deliberate 
wish either to tyrannize or exploit; as when the operation of the law compels a thought- 


less and self-centered member of society to realize that he has been acting in a way preju- 
dicial to the ethical interests of others. 
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not, of itself, cause would-be tyrants and exploiters to love jus- 
tice, though education may. All compulsion can do here is to 
prevent such folk from indulging in tyranny and exploitation. 
Apart from any harm it may do the would-be tyrants and ex- 
ploiters, for whom I am not greatly concerned, the exercise of 
compulsion for good ends can have an unfortunate effect on 
those who wield such power. Compulsion, at its best, tends to 
retard ethical well-being; but without such compulsion the 
chances of ethical well-being would be considerably less. The 
world of Thrasymachus would retard ethical well-being much 
more than would a world in which Thrasymachus and his ilk 
were controlled. Compulsion is also valuable for introducing 
new measures for the greater ethical and material well-being of 
a society and for insuring that the measures are given @ fair 
test. If the measures achieve their aim, then in time most of the 
members recognize their value and gladly accept them, thus 
becoming, in a sense, “above the law.”’ But, of course, even this 
use of compulsion has its dangers, and these require to be 
weighed and compared with the ethical disadvantages of any 
possible alternative.” 

Finally the question arises that if goodness is bound to tri- 
umph, can there be morality? I have not, however, asserted 
that the operation of the principle enunciated in the Socratic 
dictum will, of itself, lead to the victory of goodness over bad- 
ness. Indeed I have suggested that, given certain circum- 
stances, goodness may be crushed. Assuming, however, that 
the human race will one day have so far developed that 
goodness is too strong to be defeated in any major conflict, 
e.g., when a love of justice is widespread, it does not follow 


66 It is worth mentioning here as an aside, though it has no bearing on the particular 
instance of compulsion cited above, that one of the most dangerous uses of compulsion 
occurs when an attempt is made to compel an individual, “for his own good,” to spend 
most of his time on interests that do not greatly appeal to him or to force him into a 
particular “vocation” against his will. A real liking for the interests or vocation may 
develop with acquaintance; but it may also be that the person’s finest potentialities 
remain undeveloped, indeed, if the person is conscious of this, he may go through life 
with a nagging sense of frustration and of having been cheated. 
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that the victory of goodness will be a mechanical one and hence 
outside the sphere of morality. The principle enunciated in the 
dictum never operates outside morality, because the sine qua 
non of its operation is the subject-object relationship of love for 
goodness and goods; and this relationship is the very kernel of 
morality. It may further be argued, however, that if the human 
race developed so much that the ultimate victory of goodness 
seemed certain, there would be no further incentive to be moral. 
The obvious reply to this is that as soon as men cease to be moral 
badness will gain the victory. A more telling reply is that whilst 
moral man will naturally be concerned to see goodness supreme, 
the whole question is really irrelevant to the main moral issue. 
Morality centers in a devotion to goodness and goods in terms 
of their intrinsic nature, irrespective of whether they are moving 
toward ultimate victory or defeat. 


GLascow, SCOTLAND 





INDIVIDUALISM VERSUS INDIVIDUALITY 
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In sober truth... . the general tendency of things throughout the 
world is to render mediocrity the ascendant power among mankind. In 
ancient history, in the Middle Ages, and in a diminishing degree through 
the long transition from feudality to the present time, the individual was 
a power in himself [At present individuals are lost in the crowd. |. ch 
The only power deserving the name is that of masses, and of governments 
while they make themselves the organ of the tendencies and instincts of 
masses. This is as true in the moral and social relations of private life as 
in public transactions As the various social eminences which en- 
abled persons entrenched on them to disregard the opinion of the multi- 
tude gradually become levelled . . . . there ceases to be any social support 
for nonconformity 


HESE words were written nearly a century ago by a 

famous individualist, John Stuart Mil, in the most in- 

teresting, though least quoted, chapter of his treatise 
On Liberty.t Since then there have been many protests against 
[forces tending to weaken individuality in the modern world, 
but hardly any individualists have faced the possibility that 
their own creed may be one of these forces] Precisely that, how- 
ever, is my thesis. 

By individualism I mean the familiar body of thought which 
enjoyed a large measure of ascendancy from. the French to the 
fascist revolutions and which, for my purposes, may be defined 
as{belief in the greatest practicable freedom for all individuals} 
this freedom either being tempered by or entailing the equality 
of all men. Now it is a singular fact, I believe, that during the 
reign of individualism individuality has declined in forcefulness, 
variety, and perfection. At the very time when we, in particu- 
lar, were proclaiming “Americanism” as the shining example of 

* Everyman’s ed., pp. 123 and 131. Cf. A. de Tocqueville, Democracy in America, 
Part II (London, 1840), III, 58 f.; IV, 198 f., 349. 
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individualism, European intellectuals were shuddering at it as 
the symbol of the standardization, deindividualization, of life.’ 
Perhaps this is more than a coincidence. 

Professed individualists have often cared little for individual- 
ity, and they were not necessarily inconsistent. One who, like 
Bentham, wished only to spread pleasure as thickly as possible 
on the bread of life might well dismiss individuality as an un- 
justifiable luxury. Yet the charge that individualism impairs 
individuality is more than a verbal paradox, because individual- 
ity is in fact widely cherished by thoughtful persons. Some in- 
deed would make it the supreme principle of value. If, as the 
present paper will assume, individuality is at least one of the 
cardinal values, then Bentham and, with him, the bulk of the 
humanitarian movement stand convicted of moral philistinism; 
and if individualism can be shown to be in effect, even where not 
by intention, a foe of individuality, it will to that extent be open 
to _ objection. 

The issue has probably been obscured by the double meaning 
of “individual”: the value-neutral sense* which makes the term 
applicable to all members of a species no doubt borrows glory 
from the distinctive sense—synonymous with “personality j— 
which we commonly apply only to some, and with varying force. 
if individualists, instead of pleading the virtues of “‘the individ- 
ual,” would plead those of “‘the specimen,” the effect would be 
chilling to a degree. 

Fortunately there is one thinker who has remedied the sloven- 

2 Cf. R. Miiller-Freienfels, Mysteries of the Soul (London, 1929), pp. 235-92, and John 
Dewey’s comments in Individualism Old and New (New York, 1030) (hereafter cited as 
1.0.N..), chap. ii. Dewey conveniently blames the standardization of modern life on 


the nondemocratic past and its cultural lag, plus intoxication with newly discovered 
machines. The present paper argues that individualism itself is partly repsonsible. 

3 Cf. Bosanquet, The Principle of Individuality and Value (London, 1912); Dewey, 
The Influence of Darwin on Philosophy (New York, 1910), pp. 267 f.; J. Lowenberg, 
“The Remoteness of the Individual,” in The Problem of the Individual (“University of 
California Publications in Philosophy,” No. 20 [Berkeley, 1937]), p. 27. 

4Aptly called “numerical individualism” by Miiller-Freienfels, Philosophie der 
Individualitat (2d ed.; Leipzig, 1923), p. 36. 
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liness of the individualist tradition on this point by placing in- 
dividuality expressly in the foreground of his social philosophy. 
John Dewey has not only recognized, like Mill, the value of dis- 
tinctive human quality and the tendency of modern life to sub- 
merge it; he has done what Mill strangely failed to attempt, 
namely, he has revised the whole philosophy of individualism in 
order to encourage the development of individuality and to cir- 
cumvent the forces which oppose it—though with what success 
remains to be inquired. In addition, he has sought to free the 
moral essence of individualism from historic accretions which 
would render it incredible in the light of contemporary as- 
sumptions and impotent in the face of existing social realities. 
In focusing the discussion on his views, therefore, I shall be 
dealing with individualism at its best in this respect; and if my 
thesis can be established in this case, it will hold a fortiori for the 
rest. 

[Dewey takes the abiding moral truth of individualism to be 
equal freedom and opportunity for all to participate ‘in the 
development of a shared culture.’’> Such participation means 
the enhancement of individuality, he holds; for individuality is 
not an initially complete datum to be protected against “‘so- 
ciety”’ but a quality to be developed through social intercourse 
so that the individuality of each contributes to that of all. 
“Originality and uniqueness are not opposed to social nurture; 
they are saved by it from eccentricity and escape.’ Instead of 
weeping for pioneer days that are gone, he advocates the cul- 
tivation of a new type of individuality which can flourish today 
because it is consonant with the increasingly corporate char- 
acter of modern life. 


5I.0.N., pp. 18, 34, 72. 

67.0.N., p. 143; cf. ibid., pp. 80 ff., 85 f., 167 ff.; Democracy and Education (New 
York, 1916) (hereafter cited as D.E.), pp. 101, 143, 356; Reconstruction in Philosophy 
(New York, 1920), pp. 193 f., 205 ff.; The Public and Its Problems (New York, 1927) 
(hereafter cited as P.P.), pp. 186 ff.; Art as Experience (New York, 1934) (hereafter 
cited as A.E.), p. 336; Characters and Events (New York, 1929) (hereafter cited as C.E.), 


IT, 354. 
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Recognizing the distinctive, indeed aristocratic, nature of in- 
dividuality, he proposes a democratic ideal which will outdo 
aristocracies in their own specialty: it will be “‘aristocracy car- 
ried to its limit,” “distinction made universal.”’ He argues that 
lumping individuals into superior, middle, and inferior types or 
classes, whether on the basis of birth or intelligence tests, in 
effect neglects the individuality even of the superior, since a 
type is still a type; and that measuring individuality by degree 
of difference from the average at once breeds mediocrity in the 
majority, who are then simply “expected to be ordinary,” and 
encourages eccentricity in the rest, thus spoiling true individual- 
ity all around.’ Individuality is not external, comparative, 
quantitative; it is qualitative uniqueness. Therefore, the doc- 
trine of equality should be reinterpreted to mean “incommen- 
surability, the inapplicability of common and quantitative 
standards.” To sum up, democratic individualism means faith 
“in uniquely distinctive qualities in each normal human being; 
faith in corresponding unique modes of activity that create new 
ends,”’ and “‘a claim that every human being as an individual 
may be the best for some particular purpose and hence be the 
most fitted to rule, to lead, in that specific respect.’’ 

There can be no question that this exceptionally sensitive in- 
dividualism is intended to further individuality. To inquire 
whether it really does so, we must examine its conception of 
individuality and of the conditions which foster it. 

One may as well admit at once that no definition of this elu- 
sive value is likely to seem quite satisfactory. Mere difference 
will not do, for many differences lack individuality; nor will ex- 
treme difference, for that is eccentricity; nor again will a vast, 
even infinite, number of differences suffice, for they might add 
up to triviality. Individuality zs difference—with a difference. 

7C.E., II, 489 and 492. 

°C.E., I, 479 ff. and 489; D.E., pp. 102 ff. and 202 f. 


9C.E., II, 491 and 4809; cf. ibid., pp. 489 f. and 854; D.E., p. 142. References to 
individuality as uniqueness could be multiplied indefinitely. 
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Dewey’s favorite terms, “distinctiveness,” “‘uniqueness,”’ and 
> ’ b] 


“incommensurability,” are richer and less superficial in con- 
tent; they suggest, as Bosanquet insisted,’° that individuality 
must lie in what one is rather than in what one is not. 

But ‘“‘uniqueness” suffers from an ambiguity like that of ‘‘in- 
dividual.”’ There is an obvious and trivial sense in which every- 
thing is unique, as in Bishop Butler’s famous dictum; this can 
hardly be the uniqueness we value. Indeed, the words “‘unique- 
ness” and “individuality” can apply to something universally 
present or only exceptionally so, an all-or-none principle or one 
that varies in degree, a gift or an achievement, something rela- 
tional or nonrelational, continuous or discrete. Most if not all of 
these shades of meaning can be found in Dewey’s own usage. 
For example, he writes that individuality consists in ‘“‘unique 


connections in the whole,” ‘“‘a distinctive way of behaving in 
. ... connection with other distinctive ways of acting,” yet he 
describes “‘all perceived objects” as “‘individualized”’ in the 


sense of being discrete “wholes complete in themselves.’’* He 
has a perfect right to employ different meanings in different 
contexts. The problem is to decide which of these is the one of 
which we are in search. 

The subtlety of Dewey’s thought makes dogmatic interpreta- 
tion extremely dangerous on this point. However, instead of 
analyzing dozens of passages, which space does ‘not permit, I 
will risk the following generalizations about his essential posi- 
tion. The basic fact of experience is not discreteness or con- 
tinuity, not finality or efficacy, but their inextricable union. 
Yet the trend of intelligent experience, whether in science, art, 
or associated living generally, is toward resolving discreteness 


10 Op. cit., pp. 69 f. 

11 Human Nature and Conduct (Modern Library ed.) (hereafter cited as H.N.C.), 
Pp. 331; P.P., p. 188; The Quest for Certainty (New York, 1929) (hereafter cited as 
Q.C.), p. 234. Cf. Experience and Nature (1st ed.; Chicago, 1926) (hereafter cited as 
E.N.), pp. 19, 85, 215, 242 ff.; Q.C., pp. 235 ff. and 240f.; Logic (New York, 1938), 
pp. 68 and 122f.; A.E., pp. 24 and 166; Philosophy and Civilization (New York, 1931) 
(hereafter cited as P.C.), p. 293; and additional references in n. 5 above. 
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into continuity, toward utilizing individualities as agents of re- 
construction, weaving their unique qualities into a web of mu- 
tual relationships. All men have individuality to begin with as a 
“distinctive opacity of bias and preference,” but so far it is only 
a germ; its development, maturing, ripening, consists in making 
it a pervasive quality of relations with other men and things.” 
This shared individuality-in-continuity is the value we prize; 
enhancing true individuality and true community is one identi- 
cal process. 

Now it seems to me that this conception of individuality con- 
tains large elements of truth and is a desirable corrective for the 
abstract atomism that has characterized much of the individ- 
ualist tradition. But I think it puts too exclusive an emphasis 
on continuity, for Dewey seems to regard the discrete aspect of 
individuality as a datum which will take care of itself and to 
make continuity the sole Aufgabe. Developed individuality im- 
plies the attainment of style, form, shape; shape implies defi- 
niteness; definiteness implies limitation—‘‘the price of value,”’ 
in Whitehead’s phrase which sums up the tragedy of existence— 
and limitation implies exclusion. Therefore the growth of indi- 
viduality is not simply a change in the direction of more con- 
tinuity or mutuality; there is also a sense in which it is a transi- 
tion from a continuity which is vagueness to a discontinuity 
which is precision: the germ of uniqueness assimilates or sloughs 
off all foreign matter until every feature of living and expression 
becomes through and through one’s own, and though even per- 
fected individuality by no means exists in a vacuum there is a 
sense in which the Gestalt principle of closure has been fulfilled, 
for such a person is somehow whole and complete, a sovereign 
actuality. This is an aspect of the intuition of value which 
haunted Nietzsche.*? It is also—if we abstract from the theory 


2 E.N., pp. 242-46; J.0.N., pp. 167 ff.; Q.C., pp. 236 f.; D.Z., pp. 352-57; P.C., pp. 
293-08; A.E., pp. 335 f. and 348 f.; C.E., II, 854 f. Cf. George P. Adams, “Individual- 
ity and Continuity,” in The Problem of the Individual, pp. 186 f., 191, 200 f. 

"3 Cf. the author’s What Nietzsche Means (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1941), pp. 42 f. and 200-204. 
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of the Absolute—substantially the moral ideal of so dissimilar a 
thinker as Bosanquet, when he writes that to be individual is to 
be self-contained, to embody a law of “relevant adjustment” 
which achieves “precisely determinate response,” and that 
uniqueness is merely a corollary of the idea of individuality as 
organization, not its essence."* Indeed, Dewey himself has at 
least sketched the materials for such a view in his writings on 
aesthetics and “qualitative thought,”’S but apparently he has 
not yet applied it to his social individualism. 

A one-sided conception of individuality inevitably leads to an 
inadequate statement of its conditions, and this prompts the 
second main question we have to ask. As “liberty, equality, and 
fraternity” are a convenient résumé of classical individualism, 
so “intelligence, incommensurability, and participation” may 
be taken as the chief points in Dewey’s revision.” Do these lead 
to a social order that is most conducive to individuality? 

Consider equalitarianism. As Mill and many others have 
charged, there can be little doubt of its tendency in the past to 
level people down to a mediocre average. Hence one cannot too 
much admire the way in which Dewey turns the tables on 
aristocracy, charging it with submerging individualities in 
classes. His own version, correspondingly, is that “all are equal 
because all are incommensurablie, infinite.”*? But is this not a 
Pyrrhic victory which destroys the meaning of inequality and 
equality at the same time? Unrestricted emphasis on unique- 
ness and incommensurability threatens to lead finally to a nomi- 
nalism which is unable to make a significant judgment about 
anything. 

Classical equalitarianism was based on an assumption that 
all men are in some sense equal or infinite in value. The doctrine 

14 Op. cit., pp. 40, §2, 59, 71, 96 ff., 318 ff. 

1s P.C., pp. 96 and 103; A.E., pp. 24, 134, 157; Q.C., p. 235. 

%6 Dewey’s most explicit statement of this parallel (C.E., II, 850-55) interprets 
liberty as contingency, but this is only one aspect of his mature philosophy of freedom, 


and the one least relevant here. 
17 C.E., I, 491. 
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of incommensurability is Dewey’s natural rendition of this view, 
for it is a special case of the general principle underlying his 
value theory, namely, that “consummatory”’ values are essen- 
tially unique, immediate, ineffable, and incomparable, all value 
judgments being therefore about instrumental values only. 
Now I agree that there is a sheer qualitative immediacy in all 
experience which no comparison can exhaust; but it does not 
therefore follow that comparison is illegitimate when used with- 
out arrogance. We frequently make such comparisons with re- 
spect to consummatory values, as when father observes, ‘“The 
coffee is worse this morning.” And if such comparisons are in- 
valid I cannot see, despite Dewey’s great pains in dealing with 
this point,’* how judgments about instrumental values are in 
better case, since these so clearly depend upon the values to 
which they are instrumental. 

But let us waive the ultimate question of value theory, which 
is too big to be treated fairly here. Dewey’s own conception of 
individuality in any case implies that individualities are com- 
parable in at least one respect, for he believes that individuality 
is developed, and development implies earlier and later stages or 
degrees. So human specimens may be as incommensurable as 
you please: we still may affirm that some develop their incom- 
mensurabilities more than others and are therefore unequal in 
actualized individuality. And is it not plausible to assume that 
they differ even in their potentialities for such development? 
Some newborn babes have astonishing individuality of expres- 
sion, while others are undistinguished lumps of flesh. Further, 
men differ not only in completeness of individualization but also 

8 Theory of Valuation (“International Encyclopedia of Unified Science,” Vol. II, 
No. 4 [Chicago, 1939]), pp. 45 ff. Cf. H. W. Schneider, ““A Note on Dewey’s Theory 
of Valuation,” Journal of Philosophy, XXXVI, 491; Sidney Hook, Reason, Social 
Myths, and Democracy (New York, 1940), pp. 7 f. and 29. The crux of the matter 
seems to be that Dewey would avoid a vicious regress by taking refuge in the finitude 
of “problematic situations”: that judgment of preference is true which leads to a suc- 
cessful solution of the problem. Unfortunately, there are better and worse “solutions” 


for most problems, and to choose among them we must compare them qua consumma- 
tory. This objection is independent of any assumption about the objectivity of values. 
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in “personal size’’’® to be individualized. I conclude, therefore, 
that incommensurability fails to justify social equalitarianism 
beyond the point of admitting that every son of Adam has a 
touch of infinity about him which it were sheer callousness to 
ignore. But that is compatible with radical aristocracy. 

In practice Dewey is, of course, concerned with equality of 
opportunity rather than of rights, and if equality means incom- 
mensurability the problem becomes one of securing ‘“‘unique op- 
portunities and differential manifestations.’’° Apparently this 
is to be obtained through a maximum of responsive fluidity” in 
all social arrangements, which will allow each person to find his 
own unique modes of expression, as if society itself were one vast 
~ “progressive” school. No doubt many features of our civiliza- 
tion, like many features of the old-fashioned school, are thought- 
lessly and needlessly repressive of spontaneity; but the conclu- 
sion seems inescapable that to move in the direction of complete 
fluidity is to move in the direction of formlessness. Can indi- 
viduality best take shape in a society which has no shape? 


Dewey himself thinks not,” but to admit this is to admit that 
social responsiveness must be sacrificed in part for social inte- 
gration, and therefore that if “distinctiveness” is to develop 
best it cannot be “‘made universal.” Here the neglect of exclu- 
siveness in the very meaning of individuality revenges itself in 
the misconception of its conditions. 


19 Cf. a similar distinction between perfection and greatness in art (A.E., p. 171); 
contrast C.E., IT, 491. 


20 C.F, Il, 491. 

31 The fluidity of an individualistic society is well stated in F. J. Turner’s classic 
description of frontier individualism, The Frontier in American History (New York, 
1921), pp. 306 f. 

2J7.0.N., chap. iv and passim; Liberalism and Social Action (New York, 1935) 
(hereafter cited as L.S.A.), chap. ii. On the general thesis of this paragraph cf. the 
somewhat parallel argument in W. E. Hocking, The Lasting Elements of Individualism 
(New Haven, 1937), pp. 74 ff. I do not suggest that Dewey has ever advocated a totally 
formless society, only that he has until recently emphasized flexibility to the neglect of 
form and that his latterly increased recognition of the need of integration cannot be 
reconciled with his official equalitarianism. 
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At this point the discussion merges with the more ancient 
theme of individualism: freedom. Broadly speaking, individ- 
ualism as a movement has disintegrated historic social forms for 
the sake of emancipating individuals from the restraints of cus- 
tom and social subordination. In the first quarter of the present 
century England was one of the most class- and tradition-bound 
societies in the Occident; America probably the least. Yet Eng- 
lishmen, lower classes included, impressed some observers as 
developing more individuality than Americans. Does this speak 
well for individualistic freedom? Perhaps a strongly stamped 
group type is a better springboard for significant individuality 
than is miscellaneous liberty of association. Also there is evident 
truth in Nietzsche’s theory of the “‘passion of distance”’ devel- 
oped in an aristocracy.” An undiscriminating society breeds 
undiscriminating habits of mind. In our daily press the very 
word “discrimination” means not justice but injustice. 

Dewey often speaks of the “liberation” or “‘release”’ of indi- 
viduality.** But releasing is dangerously near relaxing. Man is 
a lazy animal. Has not individualism unwittingly encouraged 
life to go slack? An individual would seem more likely to ac- 
quire what Stuart Sherman called “the tension of style” if he 
undergoes the discipline of a rigorous schooling than if his 
uniqueness is directly ‘“‘released.”’ 

Of course, Dewey has his own views about schooling, and he 
would surely reply that in neither school nor society has he ad- 
vocated indiscriminate, but only intelligent, release. Intelligence 
mediates between old and new, habit and impulse, discipline 
and spontaneity, sociality and individuality; it supplies the in- 
trinsic connection between freedom as choice and freedom as 

23 Cf. D. G. Ritchie, Natural Rights (2d ed.; London, 1903), p. 248. Dewey, of course, 


argues, as stated earlier, that it is rather aristocracy which is indiscriminate. But the 
question is whether a classless society is not in still worse case: class discrimination is 
at least some discrimination. 

24 E.g. Freedom and Culture (New York, 1939) (hereafter cited as F.C.), pp. 22 and 
125; C.E., II, 488 f. and 491; L.S.A., pp. 55 f.; J.0.N., pp. 30 and 143; Reconstruction in 
Philosophy, pp. 207 ff. 
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power and thereby supports this comprehensive statement: 
“Freedom consists in a trend of conduct that causes choices to 
be more diversified and flexible .... while it enlarges their 
range of unimpeded operation.’’> Only the discipline of intelli- 
gent purpose ministers to freedom; all other is vicious rigidity 
and repression.” 

It seems to me that this is an incomplete disjunction. Anyone 
who has ever been shaped by a real tradition or a good school 
knows that in that process something bigger than the individual 
and his intelligence takes hold of him and gives him direction. 
It is severe and in a sense arbitrary, but it is alive. Therefore it 
differs both from flexibly experimental intelligence and from the 
rigidities Dewey attacks. He seems to have had in mind not liv- 
ing disciplines but only their dead petrifacts—or that mechani- 
cal substitute which is called the public-school system. In this 
his philosophy is a true reflection of recent American culture. 

Dewey’s reliance on “freed intelligence” to ripen individual- 
ity turns out to be another form of the one-sided emphasis on 
continuity which we have found to be the heart of his position, 
for intelligence as he conceives it is precisely a process of medi- 
ating, connecting, making continuous. We may conclude that a 
culture which maximizes freedom in the sense of intelligence will 
make men too flexibly and restlessly experimental—too con- 
tinually reconstructing experience and dissolving its traditional 
limits—to develop individual style. 

The theme of mediation continues in the third motif of 
Dewey’s individualism: participation. Liberty and equality 
have often been thought antithetical, but for Dewey both are 
fully realized only in shared activities, and both are in decline 
today because modern conditions subordinated co-operativeness 
to liberty and equality instead of including them in it.?’ In this 
respect he reverses the emphasis of classic individualism, which 

25 P.C., p. 291; cf. ibid., pp. 286 and 295-08; E.N., pp. 222 and 245; D.E., pp. 352 
and 355 f.; H.N.C., pp. 170f., 304 f., 311 ff.; L.S.A., pp. 44-55; Q.C., pp. 249 f. 

% P.C., pp. 289 f.; D.E., chap. x. 

27 F.C., p. 22. On freedom and participation cf. D.E., pp. 304 and 352 f. 
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contained a strong vein of egoism and hardly took “fraternity” 
seriously. He maintains, as we have seen, that individuality and 
mutuality develop together without limit, that sharing in the 
work of co-operative intelligence will always enrich and not sub- 
merge the individualities of all. He holds up, therefore, the inti- 
macy of personal intercourse as a model for all associated living 
and blames the softness of contemporary individuality on the 
hardness and externality of our ‘“‘molluscan”’ social organiza- 
tions.”® 

Now this position seems to assume a very remarkable har- 
mony of individualities, if the maximum sharing of experience is 
not to blur their shapes. Further, one might object with some 
justice that, even if Emerson’s “men descend to meet”’ is an 
exaggeration, there are things which retain their preciousness 
only if they are not shared with everybody. But the most funda- 
mental difficulty is that Dewey seems to have disregarded the 
ultimate effects of the enormous centripetal forces in social life. 
These occur not only on the cruder levels of herd psychology: 
even deeply affectionate family relations have been known to be 
too strong for some of the individualities concerned. Such forces 
must be balanced by powerful centrifugal ones if individuals are 
to be free enough to crystallize their own shapes, and for this the 
philosophy of unlimited participation has made no provision.” 
On that score the old individualism seems wiser than the new, 
for it did offer a centrifugal force in the form of unapologetic 
self-interest. Yet, to judge by its results in modern life, even 
that is insufficient. Nietzsche, who saw the problem, found at 
least a relevant hypothesis in the explosive inner tensions of an 
aristocracy.*° 

8 F.C., pp. 22 f. and 166f.; P.P., pp. 211 ff.; and references in n. 6 above. 


29 Dewey recognizes the existence of centrifugal forces and the need of balancing 
them with their opposites (C.E., II, 854 f.; F.C., pp. 160 f.), but not the converse prob- 
lem. Jan Struther states admirably a law of diminishing returns in personal intimacy 
which is relevant to the present discussion (Mrs. Miniver [New York, 1940), p. 94). 

3° Cf. my What Nietzsche Means, p. 158. Dewey observes the role of tension in indi- 
vidualization (A.E., p. 157) but does not appear to have looked for its social implica- 
tions. 
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Let it be said in closing that this paper does not attempt a 
total assessment of individualism and is far from suggesting 
that the totalitarianisms now on the march are likely to be more 
favorable to individuality. Modern collectivists attack the 
atomism in ‘space characteristic of the older individualism, but 
both suffer from atomism in time: that is, they tend to cut 
men off from the real past and a real future. Is not this the sig- 
nificance of both Rousseauist and racialist myths?? But that is 
another story. Concerning individualism we must concludethat 
it has weakened individuality to date for lack of a sense of time, 
a sense of style, and a sense of tragedy. 

DvuKE UNIVERSITY 

3" Never more forcefully expressed than in Dewey’s classic statement that democ- 

racy is committed to “the ordering of life in response to the needs of the moment in 


accordance with the ascertained truth of the moment. Modern life involves the deifica- 
tion of the here and the now . . . .” (The Influence of Darwin on Philosophy, p. 267). 


3? Cf. Eugen Rosenstock-Huessy, Out of Revolution (New York, 1938), pp. 697 f. 





THE VALUES OF PERSONAL ASSOCIATION 


H. W. WRIGHT 


FTER banishment for a term of years, presumably be- 
cause of its teleological implications, the concept of 
value has been reinstated in contemporary psychol- 

ogy, particularly in the social and abnormal fields and in the 
psychology of personality. A variety of influences have con- 
spired to bring back the value concept into human psychology. 
First and fundamental is the Freudian view of human nature as 
dynamically constituted and of original human activity as an 
outgoing impulsion directed upon the objects of: instinctual 
craving. Scarcely less important is the “‘field theory’’ of Ge- 
stalt psychologists, which holds the world of human perception 
and action to be dynamically organized by the valence of goal 
objects and by the steering function of other objects which act 
as ways or means, or as barriers or obstacles, to the goal. Psy- 
choanalysis has played its part in piling up proof that conflict 
and repression have their most disastrous consequence in the 
distortions they induce in the conception and valuation of the 
self and in the valuation of other objects as life-goals. Indeed, 
the principal service of the analytic treatment would seem to lie 
in its possible removal of such disturbances and distortions of 
valuation. 

Another influence tending in this same direction has been the 
fuller study of the effect of social experience and of social cul- 
ture products upon human motivation. Such study has shown 
that the actual man in his everyday behavior is governed not so 
much by organic drives, prepotent reflexes, and conditioned 
habits as by wishes and desires which, in their generalized im- 
port, reflect his social orientation and socially derived standards 
of success and well-being. The wide acceptance and applica- 
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tion of Professor W. I. Thomas’ fourfold classification of the pri- 
mary human wishes as those for security, recognition, response, 
and new experience testify to the validity and helpfulness of 
this approach to the psychology of human motivation. Deserv- 
ing of especial notice because suggesting one reason why value 
has returned to a place among accredited psychological con- 
cepts is the striking success achieved by the Allport-Vernon 
“Study of Values.” The extensive use of this test with different 
classes of the population has supplied us with experimental evi- 
dence that even such “‘ideal’’ values as truth and beauty and 
power do actually appeal to members of our society, if not as 
abstract ideas, then at least as embodied in cultural products 
such as books and periodicals, pictures, music, methods of po- 
litical control and business management, forms of religious be- 
lief and ecclesiastical organization. 

The concept of value owes its impregnable position in human 
psychology to an elementary, undeniable fact—the fact that 
when a human being obtains satisfaction from the use and pos- 
session of a certain object, this object acquires an appeal as a 
possible source of future satisfaction, and his activity is there- 
after directed upon this object as a goal. For purposes of the 
present discussion it will be sufficient to define value as that 
property inherent in some objects of promising and furnishing 
satisfaction to the human organism—or, in brief, as an objec- 
tive source of satisfaction. 

If, proceeding with the subject, one undertakes to say what 
kinds and classes of objects possess value for the human being, 
he is baffled by the complexity of the human situation and by 
the multitude of factors which engage to determine the value 
judgments and choices of the average individual. It will help 
to give this question of the classes and kinds of value its requi- 
site biosocial setting if we remind ourselves of these various 
factors as brought to light by psychological investigation. The 
following list is well authenticated but makes no pretension to 
completeness: (1) The constitutional urges and drives of the 
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human organism, which are much the same in all individuals. 
To these may be added a characteristic emotional trend or tem- 
perament in which individuals differ and which may perhaps de- 
pend on endocrine organization. (2) Native intelligence, in its 
distinguishable forms or expressions, such as verbal-conceptual, 
mechanical, social, and aesthetic. Innate differences in intel- 
lectual ability seem to be well established. It is also a fact that 
individuals are born with special intellectual tastes and apti- 
tudes, e.g., for mathematics, music, machinery, executive lead- 
ership, etc. (3) The idea of the self, of one’s own abilities, de- 
sires, and worth. (4) The social culture pattern, along with the 
notion of what is admirable in individual character and con- 
duct. (5) The direct contacts of early life, in the family and in 
the local neighborhood. (6) Formal education and technical 
training. (7) Occupational opportunity and incentive as offered 
by the existing economic and political order. 

All these diverse factors affect the values which men attach 
to objects, not of course by separate action, but by continuous 
interplay along countless lines. Thus the social culture pattern 
and the concept of the self, organic drive and intelligent fore- 
sight, early training and occupational opportunity, work in 
closest functional interdependence. This variety of interlocking 
factors has suggested different points of view from which values 
may be described and classified. One thinks, for example, of the 
appetites of the id, the prudential ambitions of the ego, and the 
ideals and standards of the superego. Or of objects as serving 
the interests of the self as an individual organism, of other in- 
dividuals directly associated with the self, and of the larger in- 
clusive social whole. Final authority can be claimed for no one 
classification ; the right classification is the one which best serves 
the investigation under way. Thus the classification or grouping 
here to be proposed has the advantage of emphasizing one point 
of difference between valued objects which has cardinal impor- 
tance in explaining what is distinctive about the values of per- 
sonal association. No other merit is claimed for it—not even 
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that the principle employed divides human values into clean-cut 
and mutually exclusive groups. With these reservations defi- 
nitely stated, we would say that the objects which men value 
fall into the three following classes: 

1. Objects which fulfil the regularly recurring (or continuous) 
needs of the human organism and furnish the satisfactions con- 
nected with bodily survival, health, and normal functioning. 
Such objects, of course, are food and drink, fresh air, suitable 
temperatures, facilities for activity and for rest and sleep, medi- 
cal aid, and the like. Other human individuals as sources of 
tension-relief—sexual, parental, or filial—may on this basis be 
included here, although on other grounds psychologically more 
relevant they belong to the second group. 

2. Human individuals, including along with other humans 
the self, who fulfil socially directed emotional cravings. Of these 
the original and most important is the desire to be liked, or 
loved (by those whom we like or love). This craving for the 
satisfaction which others supply by their presence and behavior 
takes on, in the course of social life and experience, a variety of 
forms, such as the desire for companionship, for admiration, for 
approval, etc. Whether these varied social satisfactions are 
many or one, originally diverse or stemming from a single root, 
the desire to like and be liked, to experience warm affection, 
need not be considered here. Certainly this last-named emo- 
tional craving, if difficult to localize biologically, is psychologi- 
cally well established. 

Grounds may be alleged for placing the self as a source of 
emotional satisfaction in a different category from others. Is it 
not a contradiction in terms to speak of a social response to 
one’s self? Yet we do like (or dislike), esteem (or disesteem) our- 
selves; there is such a thing as literal self-love. Furthermore, 
love for self and love for others are not removed by opposite- 
ness of direction out of positive interrelation with each other. 
On the contrary, they are intimately related and interdepend- 
ent. We esteem and like ourselves so far as others like and ad- 
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mire us. And we admire and love others so far as they conform 
to the tastes, standards, and preferences which we apply to our- 
selves and on the basis of which we like and approve our own be- 
havior. 

3. All the objects and events of the real world, inanimate and 
animate, in so far as by their properties and relations they fulfil 
the needs of human intelligence to understand them, to predict 
and control their character and occurrence, and to perceive their 
aesthetic significance. Intelligence has its own interest in the 
real world, and this interest is threefold. First, it is that of in- 
tellectual curiosity, which finds satisfaction in discovering all 
that can be found out concerning the actual world, its variety of 
objects and forces, its orderly structure and uniformities of rela- 
tion. Such curiosity is both stimulated and assisted by culture 
products, principally the accumulated records of the discoveries 
and interpretations of human investigators in the past and pres- 
ent. Second, it is interest in practical control and organization 
which finds satisfaction in adapting the forces and materials of 
nature to the social uses of man through the exercise of mechani- 
cal and social invention and of technica! skill. Such practical in- 
ventiveness is also encouraged and facilitated by culture prod- 
ucts, that is, the tools and implements, industrial methods, and 
sociopolitical procedures which the individual finds already 
operative in his society, learns to use effectively, and may be 
impelled to try to improve. The third interest of intelligence in 
the existing world is that of aesthetic appreciation, which finds 
satisfaction in the perception and enjoyment of the meaningful 
significance of the patterns of form and color, of sound and 
movement, presented by the external world. This interest, like 
the others, is aroused, enhanced, and to a greater or less extent 
fulfilled by culture products—creations of fine art in all its 
branches, architectural and decorative, pictorial, musical, dra- 
matic, and literary. . 

Since it is the pursuit and attainment of values of this third 
class that elevate human association to the distinctively per- 
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sonal plane, some further consideration must be given them. 
These values owe their appeal and authority in personal life and 
association to two characteristics in which they differ from all 
other values. The first of these features is their objectivity. 
Such values as knowledge, practical power, and beauty are 
rightly said to be objective, since the satisfactions they offer de- 
pend principally upon the nature and relationships of real ob- 
jects themselves as disclosed to intelligence rather than upon the 
effects which these objects by virtue of their properties produce 
in human organisms. These latter effects, while connected with 
organic needs which are common to all mankind, are subjective 
to the extent that their pleasantness or unpleasantness depends 
upon the momentary organic state of the individual affected 
and upon individual differences not only in tastes and likings 
but also in life-history and past experience. fhe second differ- 
entiating feature of the values in question is that they are essen- 
tially communicative and co-operative. They are, as has been 
pointed out, satisfactions which spring from the exercise of in- 
telligence by human beings. But it is an intelligence which is 
throughout socialized because it acts in and through the medium 
of organized and differentiated language; of practical devices, in- 
strumentalities, and techniques; and of forms of artistic crea- 
tion, all of which are the resultant of long-continued communi- 
cation and co-operation between members of the social group. 
Just because the interests of intelligence are objective in the 
sense explained, they constitute fields of activity in which cri- 
teria of efficiency and standards of success are determined, not 
by individual caprice, family tradition, or class interest, but by 
the order and framework of nature, which are the same and 
equally authoritative for all. These are the fields in which as- 
sociative effort with continuous communication is most fruit- 
ful; they are the only fields for genuine co-operative achieve- 
ment, as is witnessed by the history of human social culture. 
The part played by these objective values in human associa- 
tion at all levels has not been recognized or justly appreciated 
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by social psychologists. This may be due in some measure to 
their connection in the minds of psychologists and sociologists 
with “absolute” values such as truth, goodness, and beauty, 
whose supreme authority in human conduct has been upheld by 
idealistic moral philosophy. Now it is true, as impatient critics 
of ethical idealism have urged, that the values of intelligence, 
in such highly generalized and abstract form as this, have no 
direct relation to the concerns of everyday life; still less are they 
deliberately sought after or consciously attained by the average 
man. But it does not follow from this that the objective inter- 
ests of intelligence, which are what these values are, do not play 
an important part in actual social behavior. On the contrary, 
the objective interests of intelligence are present and operative 
in the life and conduct of human beings almost from the very 
start. In early childhood they are involved in behavior actuated 
by organic need, and in so far as they are given expression, they 
are instrumental to the fulfilment of such need. In order to ob- 
tain what his appetite demands, the child learns to observe; and 
observation, under favorable conditions, becomes an interesting 
exercise in itself. From similar motivation he acquires dexterity 
in manipulating tools and implements about the house and in 
the performance of the daily domestic routine, has his attention 
called to their efficiency and enjoys the added power which this 
gives to his own efforts. Under the pressure of adult example 
and constraint he joins in the singing and follows with eye and 
by appointed movement the pictorial and dramatic representa- 
tions incidental to school exercise, religious ritual, and patriotic 
ceremony and comes to enjoy such performances for themselves. 
With the help of language and practical experiment the child 
analyzes, and refines upon, his first vague, generic perceptions 
and makes them clearer, more accurate and detailed. In order to 
get from others a respectful hearing and serious consideration 
for his talk, he learns to check his statements by objective fact 
and to have some regard for logical consistency. As the condi- 
tion of being allowed to play in group games—as the condition, 
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as he soon comes to see, of there being any such games at all— 
he learns to conform to the established rules and to participate 
effectively in the prescribed procedures. Becoming acquainted 
in this way with what is gained by disinterested search for fact, 
by co-operative efficiency, and by emotional-aesthetic accord, 
the developing human being becomes sufficiently interested to 
seek them for their own sake. 

These same objective interests and the behavior they evoke 
also play an indispensable part in gratifying the social desires 
for liking, admiration, and love. How else, indeed, can liking 
and admiration, and the desire to have them returned, be ex- 
pressed except by speech, by favors done and practical services 
rendered, and by the smile, the brightening eye, and all the elu- 
sive tricks of gesture and posture which reveal approval and af- 
fection? Through the imparting of ideas and opinions in con- 
versation individuals become acquainted with one another; 
through the exercise of practical ingenuity in helping one an- 
other they acquire the habit of co-operation; and through the 
communication of emotion outwardly expressed they are drawn 
into sympathetic accord. In these ways only is congeniality of 
mind and temperament established between human individuals. 
The fulfilment of these same interests, it must also be added, is 
a necessary factor in the normal growth of self-esteem. Nothing 
contributes so much to self-confidence in any human individual 
as his discovery that he can impress and persuade others by his 
talk, that he can do what is required to extricate himself and 
others from their practical difficulties, and that his emotional 
reactions are understood and sympathetically responded to by 
others. 

It is furthermore true that the pursuit and attainment of the 
objective values we are considering are necessarily involved in 
the growth of personal understanding, friendship, and love. The 
very processes or activities by which these values are realized 
are, or at least involve, personal association. Thus scientific in- 
vestigation and discovery are carried on by processes of inter- 
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pretation, formulation, and verification in which information 
and opinion are exchanged in the course of continuous discus- 
sion. Practical invention and technological advance likewise 
depend upon, and at the same time encourage and facilitate, 
industrial and political co-operation. Aesthetic appreciation 
depends upon the communication of meaningful emotion by pat- 
terns of sense imagery as furnished by nature, by artistic pro- 
duction, and by episodes in social behavior. It is thus evident 
that the values peculiar to intelligence can be realized only 
through the extensive and sustained association of many in- 
dividuals on the plane of rational discussion, co-operative plan- 
ning and execution, and imaginative sympathy. But in order 
that personal friendship and love shall exist something more 
must be added. When in the case of two individuals these three 
processes of expression and interchange of relevant ideas, serv- 
iceable expedients, and significant emotions go on simultane- 
ously in the continued, direct, and intimate contacts of daily 
life, there may arise an apprehension, appreciation, and enjoy- 
ment of another personality in its unique outlook on a common 
world, its original methods of solving the practical problems of 
everyday existence, and its distinctive reactions of feeling and 
imagination to the social and cosmic scene—all of these fused 
into an unanalyzable whole and reflected in a personal style of 
behavior. Under these conditions, and these only, can personal 
love exist. 

What, then, are the sources—biological, social, and psycho- 
logical—of the distinctive values of that personal association 
which culminates in friendship and love? A first fact to be 
noted is that when the presence and the assistance of another 
person are instrumental to the fulfilment of organic need, the 
satisfactions arising from this source will add to and enliven the 
experienced values of personal affection, provided the other con- 
ditions requisite for the genesis of such affection are present and 
operative. In primitive life human beings foraged and hunted 
together, mated and reared children; in more advanced societies 
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they have worked together in industrial pursuits, in the married 
state, and in the activities of parenthood and neighborly inter- 
course; and the substantial fruits of such joint effort in supply- 
ing food, shelter, clothing, and relief from sexual and procrea- 
tive tensions have been favorable and contributory to genuine 
personal attachment and affection. But individuals may live 
in constant companionship and assist each other to good effect 
in obtaining the economic necessities of life without experiencing 
anything like personal love or friendship. This is shown clearly 
by relations sustained in family life. One partner in marriage 
may owe to the efforts of the other good food, a comfortable 
home, and all the other necessities of bodily health and well- 
being and be clearly aware of this, and at the same time have no 
personal love, or even liking, for the serviceable consort. Cases 
also occur of children who may willingly agree that parents have 
provided adequate support, upbringing, and education, and 
who yet show or admit nothing like personal love for either. 

It is also true that the pronounced pleasure one individual 
may take in the facial features and bodily form, the character- 
istic ways of talking and doing things, the peculiar mannerisms 
of gesture, posture, and emotional expression of another, may 
do much to enhance and intensify personal love. This enjoy- 
ment, with its positive thrill, has its commonest illustration in 
the attraction between members of opposite sex and in the pleas- 
ure we take in the looks and ways of little children, although it is 
by no means limited to these cases. It is a powerful factor in the 
personal love-between men and women and also plays its part 
in friendships formed between members of the same sex. Yet 
personal love can exist without it, and certainly it can exist 
without any personal love whatever. It is obvious that what is 
exploited as romantic love in popular fiction and film and in 
dramatized advertising is little more than sex attraction of the 
external sort. 

What, then, is the one thing lacking without which neither 
participation in the satisfying of organic need nor mutual enjoy- 
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ment of attractive face and figure, individual style and demean- 
or, can account for personal liking and love, but which when 
present and operative communicates its meaning and value to 
these satisfactions and enjoyments and has its own content en- 
larged and enriched thereby? This indispensable factor is to be 
found in the activities of intelligence and in the characteristic 
values they realize. For, as we have already seen, this activity 
is not only creative of new intellectual insights, practical adjust- 
ments, and aesthetic intuitions; it is also and of necessity com- 
municative and co-operative, functioning always within a social 
field of common cultural meanings and standards. It follows 
that when two persons are led by the circumstances of their 
situation and their own organic propensities to exchange ideas 
and opinions in continued talk, to apply their inventive powers 
to the same tasks, and to express in each other’s presence the 
emotions aroused by a life-situation which confronts them both, 
there is bound to result a progressive mutual disclosure and un- 
derstanding of persona! differences in ways of thinking, in prac- 
tical competence and resourcefulness, and in emotional-imagi- 
native realization of the significance of life and the world. Dis- 
closures along these three lines of activity, themselves always 
interconnected and interpenetrating, coalesce into a revelation 
of the unique personal character of each to the other. When the 
total personality of each, thus revealed, evokes, by virtue of 
its unique qualities, strong admiration and liking in the other to 
whom it is revealed, personal love in the complete sense may be 
said to exist between them. 

Such personal love or friendship is, we say, on a definitely 
higher plane than that of casual liking, convivial companion- 
ship, and sex attraction. Why is this? The reason is that dis- 
tinctively personal association and affection are made possible 
by, and depend throughout upon, the exercise of activities of 
intelligence which are objective in reference and in the values 
they seek—that is, responsive to the character of the real world, 
its structure and relationships, its dynamic potencies and or- 
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ganization, its significant patterns of sight and sound. Hence, 
when human beings are associated by the exercise of intelligence 
in any or all of its forms, an objective basis is provided for the 
interpretation of their own and others’ behavior, and this basis 
is nothing less than the properties and relations of the real 
world, including, of course, human nature and the races and 
groups of mankind. The participants in such association under- 
stand and appreciate each other’s ideas, actions, and feelings in 
terms of the varied and meaningful content of the existing 
world. If personal love or friendship arises in this setting, it is 
between members of the community of objective intelligence. 
This personal affection imparts its objective meaning and value 
to the help one may give the other in the fulfilment of vital need 
and to the pleasure each may take in the appearance and be- 
havior of the other, and it is itself confirmed and augmented 
thereby. 

The members of the family circle are, generally speaking, in 
an intimate daily contact favorable in itself to personal com- 
munication and the growth of personal love. In very many 
cases family association has this outcome; certainly family love 
of the personal kind is a factor to be reckoned with in every 
type of society. Yet it is a disappointing feature of family life 
that the opportunity it provides for continued interchange of 
ideas, for practical co-operation and appreciative sympathy, 
fails in so many cases to produce anything like mutual under- 
standing and community of purpose between family members. 
This does not mean that in such cases what is called family affec- 
tion or loyalty is entirely absent, for these latter are emotional 
reactions, perhaps with a hereditary basis, but more probably 
due to conditioning in the early period of infant dependence and 
close, constant care. In the wider and more varied contacts of 
community life which are, in the case of any two individuals, 
likely to be occasional and intermittent, personal association 
which establishes ties of mutual understanding and apprecia- 
tion is ordinarily limited to the few instances in which circum- 
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stances bring to light agreement in thought and purpose and 
congeniality of taste and preference. It is the common experi- 
ence to find among neighbors and fellow-townsmen compara- 
tively few close personal friends. These wider contacts are fre- 
quently influenced, however, by another factor which deserves 
mention. In highly organized social life—particularly in urban 
centers—societies, clubs, and “‘associations”’ exist and flourish 
for the cultivation of the various interests of social intelligence 
such as science, history, engineering, radio, civic administra- 
tion, social welfare, literature, drama, photography, etc. It is 
therefore possible for an individual who has a liking for one of 
these fields and a certain amount of information or skill relating 
to it to meet with others who have this same cultural interest. 
Community of cultural interest is in this way made effective as 
the basis for fruitful and satisfying personal association. The 
drawback of such cultural association is that it is mostly limited 
to the field of common or identical interest, whether intellectual, 
technical, or artistic. One associates with fellow-members or 
colleagues in such a cultural organization not for the persons 
themselves (they may be quite uninteresting in personal char- 
acter) but for what they can contribute by discussion or by dem- 
onstration to one’s understanding or mastery of a professional or 
avocational subject. Nevertheless, such cultural association is 
on the distinctively personal plane. The common interest, lim- 
ited though it may be, is, gua intelligent, such as to encourage a 
type of communication which easily extends to other fields and 
may finally take in the total personality of the participants. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that strong and lasting friendships 
frequently develop among members of such cultural organiza- 
tions. 

Besides the people we meet face to face, in the continuous 
association of family life and close friendship, and in the casual, 
recurring contacts of local neighborhood and civic community, 
there remains the great mass of mankind whom we only read 
about in the newspaper and hear about (or listen to) through the 
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radio. Our association with these, the overwhelming majority of 
fellow-countrymen and fellow-humans, though indirect, is very 
real. They influence us by the work they do, by their political 
prejudices and loyalties, by their religious convictions and affili- 
ations, by their tastes and preferences in reading, recreation, 
and entertainment. We as individuals and they as individuals 
are all of us drawn into a great network of mechanically inter- 
mediated social interaction and communication. What of the 
values sought and attained by this type of association? Is it, 
can it be, in any true sense personal? Since modern invention 
has so enormously extended and diversified this interaction, 
making possible the organization of human activities on a scale 
hitherto inconceivable—one thinks of modern quantity pro- 
duction and distribution of economic necessities and luxuries 
and of present-day arts of publicity and propaganda—this ques- 
tion takes on new interest and importance. 

In economic activity and interplay the values primarily pur- 
sued and realized have been the ones appropriate to this sphere 
—security and recognized social status for the worker and his 
family. Some opportunities have been given in the industrial 
field for the satisfying of objective interests of intelligence in the 
exercise of inventive ability and technical skill and in the beauti- 
fying of the finished product. Modern mechanical methods 
have, as we know, greatly diminished these opportunities; they 
leave the present-day industrial worker to be motivated, in the 
performance of a daily task which makes little appeal to his cre- 
ative contriving ability, solely by the security and prestige value 
of his weekly wage. We remember in this connection, however, 
that the production and advertisement in immense quantity 
and variety of new comforts, luxuries, and sources of enjoyment 
and the widespread possession, use, and display of these articles 
have increased both the scope and the urgency of the security 
and recognition motives. 

In the political sphere men have in a somewhat similar fashion 
gained safety of life and property for themselves and their fam- 
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ilies, something in the way of a guaranteed social status and the 
right to freedom of action within the limits of this status, by 
submitting themselves to an external political authority, an 
established sovereign power. Only in late modern times has the 
attempt been made to extablish a form of government which 
should make possible the realization by a citizen-body not only 
of the values of security and a stable social order but also of the 
objective values of intelligence. Liberal democracy, as we are 
aware, proposes to base governmental procedures upon the free 
and intelligent co-operation of fellow-citizens. Such political 
co-operation must rely for its motivation largely upon the ap- 
peal which the values of freedom of thought and discussion, of 
practical initiative, invention, and team play, of aesthetic taste 
and artistic creation, make to the average citizen. To bring 
about such co-operation, sufficiently widespread and continuous 
to direct national policy and administration among tens or hun- 
dreds of millions of people the great majority of whom have no 
direct personal contact or communication, would seem to be an 
impossible undertaking. It would in literal fact be quite beyond 
the bounds of possibility except for recently invented agencies 
for nation-wide intercommunication of fact and opinion, with 
radio and newsreel now added to telegraph and telephone, news- 
paper and periodical press. There is indeed no reason to doubt 
the possible efficiency of these agencies in encouraging and 
facilitating: political discussion and the crystallizing of public 
opinion on matters of national concern—although it must be 
acknowledged that their potency has so far been most signally 
demonstrated in the field of selfish or sinister propaganda. 
Granted, then, that the democratic method is at least a possi- 
bility, the chances for its eventual success in practice would 
seem to rest in the last analysis upon the appeal which the val- 
ues of free and intelligent co-operation make to the average man. 
Translated into terms of the social behavior required to realize 
them, these include: in the intellectual field, freedom of inquiry 
and expression, alertness and honesty of mind, inteilectual tol- 
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erance and open-mindedness, the “scientific spirit” ; in the prac- 
tical field, freedom of initiative and enterprise, fair compromise, 
willing integration of efiort, team play in the economic and 
political spheres; in the aesthetic field, freedom of taste and ex- 
pression along with increase in emotional concord and in the 
imaginative, humane sympathy which results from aesthetic 
perception and appreciation. When thus understood in terms 
of the personal attitudes and social adjustments they require 
and depend on, there is no doubt that these are the goals or 
values which must direct the political activities of group mem- 
bers in any nation which is freely and intelligently co-operative. 
But the very serious question which confronts democracy today 
is whether voluntary co-operation on this basis can ever be 
thoroughgoing and effective enough to produce a national or- 
ganization sufficiently well knit and cohesive to withstand the 
forces of internal strain and external aggression. Doubts on 
this score would lead many to think that democracy has little 
chance of surviving and extending its influence in the modern 
world unless the distinctive values of voluntary co-operation on 
the personal plane are powerfully reinforced by some at least of 
the social loyalties which have demonstrated their strength and 
persistence in the social history of mankind. The difficulty 
which confronts us here, however, and which must be frankly 
faced, is that these loyalties to family, occupational group, reli- 
gion, and nationality have in the past shown a narrowness, a 
self-centered preoccupation, an invidious exclusiveness difficult 
to reconcile with the values of personal freedom and voluntary 
co-operation. 
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NICOLAI HARTMANN’S THEORY OF VIRTUE 
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LTHOUGH Nicolai Hartmann’s Ethics is an important 
and original contribution to moral philosophy and has 
been available in an English translation for over 

eight years—thanks to Dr. Stanton Coit—-so far it has not been 
given, either in England or in the United States, the considera- 
tion it deserves. His general theory of value has received some 
attention, especially in the United States; but his specifically 
moral theory, as distinct from his platonic axiology, has not 
been commented upon, except briefly in the usual book reviews. 

There is good reason for regretting the omission. Hart- 
mann’s theory is the most modern example of a type of ethics 
that is undeservedly neglected. Professor Laird in his An Jn- 
quiry into Moral Notions suggests, as a name for this type, 
“Theory of Aretaics”’; and as he devotes a large part of his book 
to an examination of it, he, at any rate, recognizes the neglect; 
but the theory of aretaics he discusses is a purified one upheld 
by no one in particular. Neither his exposition nor his criti- 
cisms of this type of theory apply to Hartmann’s ethics. The 
need for an examination of the various theories of aretaics, and 
of Hartmann’s version of it in particular, thus remains to be 
filled.” 

In this type of ethics good dispositions are taken as central 
and basic, all other moral facts being defined in relation to them: 
it takes ‘‘moral virtue,’ rather than the right or the complete 
good, as the fundamental norm from which ethics should be 
developed. We do not have to know what is right or what is 


* This is not meant to be a criticism of Laird’s book. In it he presents three main 
types of ethical theory in their most purified forms, and shows that none gives a satis- 
factory answer to all moral questions; and he shows how difficult it is to arrive at a 
consistent theory that will combine what is best established in each of the three types— 
a valuable contribution to ethics. 
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good in general before we can give an account of virtue; on the 
contrary, our knowledge of what is right, or what ends we ought 
to pursue, should be derived from a knowledge of the virtues. 
Deontologists and eudaemonists force the virtues upon the pro- 
crustean beds of their theories instead of undertaking an in- 
dependent investigation of the moral virtues as one of the pre- 
liminaries to constructing their ethics,? independent in the 
sense that it is not restricted by prior conceptions of duty and 
well-being with which it is made to agree. Now Hartmann’s 
is such an investigation—one of the best—and therefore a 
critical outline of it is offered in this essay. 

Hartmann’s Ethics has another merit, which is an additional 
reason for studying it. One of the weaknesses of theories of 
aretaics is that they fail to relate satisfactorily the moral virtues 
and other values, thereby suggesting that a man in order to be 
virtuous need not concern himself greatly with happiness or the 
general well-being of mankind but primarily, if not exclusively, 
with virtuous conduct. Deontological theories suffer from an 
analogous defect; for, according to them, a man need concern 
himself with the well-being of others only because, and only in 
so far as, this is one right act among others. Hartmann tries to 
overcome this defect without surrendering his theory of aretaics, 
and his attempt is instructive, because it shows how difficult it 
is to carry out the attempt successfully. 

The general structure of Hartmann’s theory is confused in 
places because of inconsistencies and lack of explicitness in 
some parts. These defects in the framework of his theory are 
not immediately apparent because of the brilliant descriptions 
of the virtues with which it is studded. 

The purpose of this essay is to outline his theory in so far as it 

2 Ross in The Right and the Good (Cambridge: Oxford University Press, 1930) does 
seem to have made an independent inquiry into “virtue,” with the result that he becomes 
inconsistent with his deontological point of view. He admits two kinds of virtue: (1) 


the sense of duty, which is derived from the “right” and (2) good desires, which are 
underived, and may even be voluntarily directed toward wrong deeds without losing 


their moral goodness. 
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deals with the virtues, to explore its possible meanings where it 
lacks explicitness, to expose its inconsistencies, and to point out 
the challenge it makes to other and better known types of moral 
theory. We can best approach Hartmann’s ethics from a sim- 
pler form of aretaics. A man’s moral goodness depends on his 
motives understood in a psychological sense, i.e., as emotions, 
appetites, revulsions, affections, and other springs of behavior, 
considered apart from the value of their intended results. Mo- 
tives are intrinsically good or bad. For example, a wife who 
protects her criminal husband from the police may be volun- 
tarily doing more harm than good; but she is, nevertheless, 
virtuous if she acts from love. On the other hand, a man who 
acts from anger, no matter how worthy the end he is fighting 
for, deserves censure. 

It must be noted, however, that even this theory cannot 
speak intelligibly of motives without implicit, if not explicit, 
reference to ends. Motives are distinguished from one another 
partly by their ends, and where these are not stated, they are 
tacitly understood. Before we can judge a motive we must 
know what motive it is, and that involves knowing what effect 
it is intended to have. A motive cannot have any end and still 
be just as good or bad; for unless it has for its object one of a 
limited number of ends, it would no longer be that particular 
motive. Love, for example, aims at the well-being of the loved 
person. When Othello kills Desdemona he is not acting purely 
from love but from mixed motives, and it was the unloving 
element in his sentiment for Desdemona that goaded him on to 
killing her. 

Furthermore, if we note the ends virtuous motives may have, 
we find they are all good. We shall then have to deny moral 
value to any inner spring of action unless directed to a good end, 
or at least to an end thought to be good. This is the course 

3 No attempt is made in this article to examine Hartmann’s ethics as a whole; thus, 


along with other important topics, his account of the relation between ethics and meta- 
physics is not even touched upon. 
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Hartmann takes, and it brings him close to ideal utilitarianism, 
which asserts that a motive is good according to the goodness of 


its end. 
Hartmann maintains that no disposition can be virtuous un- 


less it is directed toward promoting some good other than itself 
for some person or persons. He thus distinguishes between the 
goodness of a man’s intentions and the good he intends, i.e., 
between virtuous motives and their objects; for by “intention” 
Hartmann means “motive” regarded as an inner spring of 
action, which is characterized by the object it intends for its 
own sake. This use of the word “intention” may be unusual, 
but it need not obscure Hartmann’s meaning. Where we would 
say that a man may intend the good of his neighbors from a 
selfish motive, Hartmann would say that if he intends the good 
of his neighbors, he does so for their sakes, and that if he aimed 
at their good for the sake of some personal gain for himself, he 
would be intending his own welfare and not theirs. Hartmann 
is thus opposed to the doctrine that virtuous motives need not 
be related to the wider field of values. 

Moral values presuppose other goods and the specific quality and worth 
belonging to them 

In fact wherein would an honest man be superior to a thief, if the 
things purloined were not somehow cf value?. . . . Honesty, then, if it is a 
moral value, necessarily presupposes the positive worth of material goods. 
It is inherently dependent on the latter [pp. 24-25]. 

.... Volition in a morally good action is not a willing to be good, but 
the willing of another good, and of a good in anothers 3e, namely, of a 
situation which in itself is good [p. 34].4 

Although the good intended, or the “situational value,” as 
Hartmann names it, conditions the being of its corresponding 
virtue, it does not condition its value: charitableness would 
not be charitableness if it did not intend the good of another; 
but it is morally good because it is charitableness, and not be- 
cause of the benefits it brings to another. In other words, it is 
good in itself, and not merely as a means, and its value is quite 
distinct in kind from the good it may promote or is intended to 

4N. Hartmann, Ethics, trans. Stanton Coit (New York: Macmillan, 1932), IT. 
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promote. Situational values give substance or content to moral 
values, and the different virtues, i.e., dispositions having moral 
values, are most easily distinguished from one another in terms 
of their appropriate situational values; but these do not confer 
upon the virtues their specific moral worth. 

Hartmann denies, when his divergence from ideal utilitarian- 
ism is in the ascendent, that a disposition must have for its end 
the best situational value in order to be a virtue. Take for ex- 
ample his comparison between neighborly love and love of the 
remote. 

The situation which love of the remotest strives for is incomparably 
greater than that which neighbour love aims to achieve; as for height of 
value the well-being of one’s neighbour cannot be weighed in the great 
scales in which the ideal value of humanity, as always understood , must 
be weighed But in the two kinds of love the value of the intention 
itself is practically the same [p. 331].5 


The relative worth of the various situational values are only 
of incidental relevance to morality. We need not therefore 


scrutinize our knowledge of good and evil in the broader sense; 
we can take it for granted, such as it is, as a basis for moral con- 
duct. Benevolence, for example, presupposes the possible wel- 
fare of others, but is quite compatible with a most inadequate 
and even erroneous conception of what is really good for them. 


If the height of the moral value of striving were proportionate to that 
of the situation striven for, the concrete ethics of value would need to 
begin with an exact analysis of the scale of goods. But evidently such a 
proportion does not exist. The sacrifice of a material possession can be 
morally more valuable than the wisest ethical advice, if this does not 
demand any sacrifice on the part of him who gives it Moral value 
rises not with the height of the intended object, but with the amount 
staked. 

For this reason the gradation in the values of goods are relatively alien 
to ethics, however much the values themselves form the foundation 
[p. 156]. 

The order of rank of the good is almost a matter of indifference for that 
of the moral values [p. 164].° 


5 Ibid. 6 Tbid. 
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What Hartmann means by “situational values” requires 
further examination. The particular values we can try to pro- 
mote are, for example, knowledge, beauty—at any rate the 
appreciation of it—health, friendship, etc. But we must bring 
these benefits to somebody. A situational value would then be 
a particular good for some person or community of persons. If, 
then, moral virtues are related to situational values as just de- 
fined, there is no reason why each situational value should not 
have its corresponding virtue. To intend the health of my 
neighbor would be one virtue, to intend his intellectual develop- 
ment would be another. But for Hartmann both these inten- 
tions and their situational values are the same, namely, brother- 
ly love and the welfare of one’s neighbors. A situational value 
is thus very general or undefined, and the same situational 
value may have a different content, i.e., be differently defined at 
different times. This idea of “situational values” plays an im- 
portant role in Hartmann’s ethics, for without it his insistence 
on the conflict between the values would lose force. There is no 
conflict between the values themselves. The pursuit of knowl- 
edge, the appreciation of beauty, health, friendship, etc., are in 
themselves quite compatible. It is in the promotion of these for 
some section of mankind that difficulties arise. Could the in- 
tellectual and artistic attainments of the ancient Greeks have 
been possible had not a large part of the population been con- 
signed to tasks that gave no scope for their development? Can 
a better life be made possible for the unborn except at a great 
cost to the living? And as situational values are antinomic, the 
moral dispositions directed toward them may come into conflict 


also. 
It is, then, intentions directed to certain general ends that are 


virtuous; and ‘‘....the virtues are distinguished in content 

according to the situational value For every virtue has a 

different situational value in view.”’ A trustworthy person ful- 

fils the expectations he is responsible for arousing, a charitable 

person relieves his neighbors’ wants, a truthful person gives 
7 Ibid., p. 225. 
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others the benefit of the truth, etc. If we have to choose be- 
tween two situational values, the pursuit of either being virtu- 
ous, it does not follow that the pursuit of the better value will be 
the more virtuous. Charity is a greater virtue than truthful- 
ness, not because it aims at a better end, but because it is 
charity. It might sometimes happen that the truth is of greater 
value than the gift cowferred upon a neighbor out of brotherly 
love for him; nevertheless, brotherly love would still be the 
greater virtue. In such a case, however, truthfulness, like any 
other virtue in similar circumstances, is still a moral value: it 
has intrinsic moral value, and its violation is always a moral 
evil; so that if it should be necessary for us to tell anyone a lie 
out of love for him, because he would be harmed by the truth, 
we are nonetheless stained with moral guilt. 

There are situations which place before a man the inescapable alterna- 
tive either of sinning against truthfulness or against some equally high, 
or even higher, value. A physician violates his professional duty if he 
tells a patient who is dangerously ill the critical state of his health; the 
imprisoned soldier who, when questioned by the enemy, allows the truth 
to be extorted from him, is guilty of high treason In all such cases 
the mere virtue of silence is inadequate. When suspicions are aroused 
mere silence may be extremely eloquent. If the physician, [and] the 
prisoner . . . . will do their duty of warding off a calamity that threatens, 
they must resort to a lie. But if they do so, they make themselves guilty 


on the side of truthfulness 
For it is inherent in the essence of such moral conflicts that in them 


[moral] value stands against [moral] value, and it is not possible to escape 


from them without being guilty 

What a man ought to do when he is confronted with a serious conflict 
that is fraught with responsibility, is this: to decide according to his best 
conscience; that is, according to his own living sense of the relative height 
of the respective [moral?] values, and to take upon himself the conse- 
quences, external as well as internal, ultimately the guilt involved in the 
violation of the one value.® 


According to Hartmann, then, there are a number of discon- 
nected virtuous motives, each having its own end in view. Ob- 
viously a choice has to be made when we are confronted with 


8 Ibid., pp. 284-85. 
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incompatible courses of virtuous conduct.? But choice involves 
a principle of choice; and if our ethics is an ethics of “good” or 
“value,” not one of “‘right,”’ that principle must be “choose the 
greater good.”’ This introduces a new group of moral values, the 
fundamental, as distinct from the special, moral values. These 
fundamental moral values are different types of “‘goodness”’ or 
moral character as a whole, whereas the special virtues are par- 
ticular moral traits. The virtues are related to particular situa- 
tional values; goodness to a general principle, governing one’s 
life as a whole, and requiring us to pursue, not this or that par- 
ticular good, but some greater good. 

“Goodness consists in selecting values, according to their 
relative height, from among the diversity which is always met 
with in any given circumstance!’’° 

“Goodness is always the turning towards the higher value. 

ED 8 3 

Does “value’”’ here mean moral or situational value? Ought 
we to choose the course of action that has the greater intrinsic 
moral value or the one that has for its object the better re- 
sults? According to Hartmann’s theory, the two need not be 
identical, and he cannot, therefore, dismiss the question as un- 
important. He does not, however, give an unambiguous an- 
swer. Three interpretations of his theory are possible, each one 
supported by, or implied in, some sections of his work, but re- 
jected, explicitly or implicitly, in others. Two of these interpre- 
tations are based on the principle—upheld by ideal utilitarians 
—that goodness consists in aiming at bringing into being the 
greatest amount of good on the whole. The third interpretation 
is based on the principle that goodness consists in choosing the 
more virtuous course of action, or, what comes to the same 
thing, the situational value that it would be the more virtuous 
to promote. 

9 Choice between a virtuous action and one that is not gives no theoretical difficulty 
and need not be considered here. 

10 Hartmann, op. cit., p. 186.  Tbid., p. 185. 
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Let us take first of all the two interpretations based on the 
principle that goodness consists in aiming at the greatest 
amount of good on the whole. According to one of these, we 
must, in judging whether an act will promote the greatest 
amount of good, take into account, not only the value of the end 
to which it is directed, but also the intrinsic value of the act it- 
self. A loving act is, according to Hartmann, more virtuous 
than a just one, and, other things being equal, we ought to do 
the loving rather than the just deed. But if the just act will 
bring into being a greater amount of good than a loving one, the 
intrinsic value of love and just dealing being taken into account, 
then goodness would consist in doing the just act. Suppose, for 
example, a loving husband can strike a blow at vested interests 
and thus remove grave injustices, but only at the cost of losing 
his billet and thus subjecting a delicate wife to hardships that 
might kill her. He would then be good only if he did the just 
act, which, however, is less virtuous than the safeguarding of 
his wife’s life out of love for her. Furthermore, his goodness 
would be a quite distinct moral value from his virtue. This in- 
terpretation of Hartmann’s theory may be summarized briefly 
as follows: The virtues are certain intrinsically good disposi- 
tions or interests, each having its own special situational value, 
and its own grade of moral worth, which does not change with 
any changes in the value of its specific end; whereas goodness, 
which is superior in worth to any of the particular virtues, lies 
in the choice of the greatest amount of good, and this migh* 
require the doing of the less virtuous act. 

This position is paradoxical, but as long as Hartmann tries to 
combine a theory of aretaics with ideal utilitarianism it is in- 
escapable. If goodness consists in the choice of the greater 
value, why should not the moral values of our possible acts be 
taken into account? Moreover, if the moral value of an act de- 
pends neither for its presence nor for its degree of worth upon 
the value of its intended end as compared with any other end 
open to our choice, then a virtuous act of inferior moral worth 
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may quite well have as its object the superior situational value. 
and it may, therefore, produce more good on the whole than a 
more virtuous deed. This being so, goodness may sometimes 
lie in acting less virtuously than one might have done. 

There is another reason why Hartmann may be taxed with 
this paradox. He devotes one chapter to “The Good,” in which 
he assigns to it the choice of the greater value as its distinctive 
mark. The particular virtues are given separate treatment 
and a different distinctive mark. This implies that goodness and 
the particular virtues are quite distinct, so that they may vary 
independently of each other; and, therefore, if a man always 
does the most virtuous deed, he is not necessarily good, and if a 
man is good, he does not always do the more virtuous act. 

Against this interpretation is Hartmann’s denial that the in- 
trinsic moral value of an act can ever be a motive, if that act is 
to be truly virtuous. But he is not quite consistent in this denial. 

At first glance it seems to follow that moral values are not at all deter- 
minant factors in the moral conduct of persons, in effort, volition, pre- 
cept, and action. 

This inference would be a great mistake. What we call conscience, that 
clearer or obscurer inward self-knowledge (conscientia) concerning the 
worth or worthlessness of our own conduct, is by no means merely the 
condemnation after the deed, which one generally understands by it, but 
is equally an anticipatory pr»hibitive factor which is determinant, at 
least negatively, by its barring out that which is immoral. It therefore 
works selectively in the choice of ends 

Situational values, the actualisation of which is alone the concern of 
effort, volition, and outward conduct, are always subjected to a selection 
through moral feeling 


There is, of course, some wavering here. Why should the knowl- 
edge of the value of brotherly love only check us from acting 
selfishly? If it can do that it can also be an incentive, playing 
a part in determining our choice: for example, in favor of pro- 
moting our neighbor’s happiness, when this conflicts with telling 
them the truth. And if “situational values... . are always sub- 


12 Ibid., p. 40 (italics mine). 
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jected to a selection through moral feeling....,’’ does that 
mean that, before choosing between two possible ends, we must 
take into account, not only the relative values of these ends, but 
also the virtues that would be involved in promoting them? 
How then can the promotion of situational values be the sole 
concern of effort, volition, and outward conduct? 

But even if we accept the statement that in considering any 
proposed act we are concerned solely with the question whether 
it will promote the best situational value, and not with the 
moral worth of the act itself, Hartmann’s position would remain 
as paradoxical as ever, as long as he retains his theory of are- 
taics. In fact it would become worse. Goodness would consist 
in choosing the best situational value, and the promotion of this 
might be less virtuous than another act open to our choice; 
furthermore, the less virtuous act plus its better situational 
value may be !ess good on the whole than the more virtuous act 
plus its inferior situational value, so that moral goodness might 
lie in choosing the lesser, rather than the greater, amount of good 
on the whole. 

The second possible interpretation avoids the paradox just 
mentioned, but only by failing to accommodate Hartmann’s 
theory of aretaics. This second interpretation may be put as 
follows: Only that act which will promote the best situational 
value can be virtuous, and as we must first of all decide what is 
the greatest good before we can determine which of our acts will 
have intrinsic moral value, the intrinsic moral value of our pos- 
sible acts cannot be taken into account in judging what one we 
ought to choose to do. But that means no kind of act neces- 
sarily retains its specific moral worth in all circumstances. 
There is direct support for this view in Hartmann’s writings: 
“Tn all morally positive conduct there is found not only a trend 
towards values, but towards what is always the higher value.’’3 

13 [bid., p. 350 (italics mine). Too much should not, therefore, be made of Hart- 


mann’s omission of this mark of the virtues in the chapters devoted to his general 
account of them. 
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Goodness, then, is indefinite in content: it is the choice of 
the greatest situational value, a choice that does not involve a 
consideration of the moral value of our conduct, though this 
may provide an additional incentive. Furthermore, it specifies 
itself as this or that particular virtue according to which situa- 
tional value happens to be chosen as the best. 

The Good might very well contain a whole system of values. 

.... The content of goodness varies not only from situation to situa- 
tion. Indeed, as a principle, its content remains indefinite. Together with 
the supreme universality of its claim, it is capable of the highest and most 
unlimited individuation. But the individuation belongs no longer to its 
own material, but to that of the special moral values [i.e., to the particular 
virtues]."4 

On page 185, after stating that goodness consists in preferring 
the higher value, Hartmann gives honesty as an example of 
goodness specifying itself in terms of a particular virtue. Con- 
tinuing this train of thought, we would have to say that truth- 
fulness is the form goodness takes when truth is the highest 
good, fidelity when it is the keeping of a promise, etc. 

This position is thus in conflict with Hartmann’s theory of 
aretaics; for it means that the virtues he lists—or “prima facie 
virtues,” as they had better be termed—need not always be 
moral values having a fixed grade. Suppose a man could save 
the life of his daughter by sending her away to another climate 
by means of a relatively small sum of money that he has stolen 
from his rich employer; then honesty, as it has the lower value 
for its object, would not be good; and if every virtue is a form of 
goodness, it would not, in this case, be a virtue at all. 

For the third interpretation of Hartmann’s theory there is 
perhaps less direct evidence. There is also one section, notably, 
that rules it out; but that is true of any interpretation. It is 
given here because it is the only one except the first interpreta- 
tion, already examined, that is compatible with his theory of 
aretaics; besides, with a little stretching it can be made to in- 
clude more strands of Hartmann’s thought than the other two 
suggested in this essay. 

14 Tbid., p. 191. 
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Goodness consists in choosing the more virtuous course of 
action; or, what comes to the same thing, the situational value 
that it would be the more virtuous to promote, and this situa- 
tional value need not be the best that we could have chosen. 
This position allows us to retain both the proposition that good- 
ness is the choice of the greater value—only greater value here 
means greater moral value or more virtuous act—and the propo- 
sition that though the relative worth of a situational value may 
vary, the virtue involved in promoting it does not change in 
kind or degree of value. It also escapes the paradox of the first 
interpretation; for, according to it, choice of the less virtuous 
deed is incompatible with goodness. Does it not, however, com- 
mit one to an analogous paradox; namely, that if a man chose to 
do the less virtuous deed he would, it is true, not be good; but he 
would still be virtuous? This difficulty might be met by arguing 
that if a man chooses to act virtuously at all, he would neces- 
sarily do what he thought most virtuous; for if he decides in 
favor of virtue at all, he has risen to the moral plane, his con- 
science is in control, and it would not be conscience if it chose 
what it judged to be the lower virtue. If the man in our pre- 
vious example remained honest at the risk of his daughter’s life, 
we need not say of him that he acted virtuously, but because he 
chose the lower virtue, honesty instead of love, he was not good; 
we could maintain, instead, that if he chose to remain honest, it 
might be because he thought it more virtuous than yielding to 
the promptings of personal love. 

Another difficulty, however, suggests itself. Can this recast- 
ing of Hartmann’s theory accommodate the ideal utilitarian 
principle, which he himself enunciates and accepts, “.... in 
all morally positive conduct there is always a trend not only 
towards value, but towards what is always the higher value,’’’s 
which means that both the particular virtues and goodness are 
directed toward the highest available value? 

It can if we give the principle a different meaning from 
what it has for the ideal utilitarian. We can suppose that the 


15 Ibid., p. 350. 
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higher value, as far as goodness is concerned, means the mcre 
virtuous act; whereas the higher value to which a virtue or 
special moral value is directed does not mean the best from 
among a number of different situational values, but the highest 
degree of the particular situational value connected with that 
virtue. Hartmann, himself, seems to have in mind this inter- 
pretation of “higher value.” 

“The moral value of love bestowed does not rise or sink with 
the situational value aimed at in a labour of love. But it turns 
instantly into a disvalue, if in a given situation a less valuable 
service is rendered.” That is, if we render the loved one a small- 
er service than we could have done, or if in speaking the truth 
we are not quite straightforward, the virtue of brotherly love or 
of truthfulness is vitiated by self-interest or fear. 

The direct evidence in favor of the third interpretation is: 
(1) On page 77 Hartmann speaks of giving preference to love 
and violating justice, and in his chapter on the strength of 
values he states that we ought to choose the lower virtues as 
well as the higher; (2) throughout his book he places great 
stress on the gradation of moral values but dismisses the grada- 
tion of situational values as irrelevant. That can only mean 
that which situational value is the better is of no concern to us 
in our moral decisions; what we have to ask ourselves is whether 
the promoting of this or that situational value would be the 
more virtuous deed, and having decided which possible act is 
the more virtuous, we must try to make its expected conse- 
quences as good as possible.” 

But even the third interpretation, with the verbal juggling it 
must resort to in order to accommodate the main strands of 
Hartmann’s thought, cannot find room for them all. It obvious- 
ly implies that a good man is one who chooses to act virtuously 
for virtue’s sake: he speaks the truth for the sake of truthful- 
ness; he gladdens the lives of others primarily for loving-kind- 
ness’ sake. This, Hartmann emphatically rejects. ‘The object 


16 Thid., p. 187. 
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of the high-minded or loving man is not to be high-minded or 
loving, but that the other person upon whom the gift or the 
gladness is bestowed may have the gift or the gladness.’’?? 

There are a number of interesting ideas in Hartmann’s book 
that do not stand or fall with his theory of aretaics. One of 
these may be mentioned here because of its importance and its 
neglect by almost every other writer on morals. 

Goodness, we have seen, is a quality not of any particular 
act but of man’s character and conduct as a whole; but there 
are different types of “‘goodness”’ or moral character of perhaps 
equal validity. These are the fundamental moral values, name- 
ly, nobility, many-sidedness, and purity. Sometimes Hart- 
mann seems to regard “goodness” as a fourth fundamental 
moral value and not a general name for the other three. But his 
thoughts on the matter seem to be confused; for he nowhere 
makes clear how goodness differs from the other fundamental 
moral values except that it is more indefinite. It may therefore 
be the “ordinary goodness”’ to which he gives a passing mention, 
contrasting it with “‘nobility.”” Perhaps we may say then that, 
so far, we can distinguish four types of goodness or moral char- 
acter: nobility, many-sidedness, purity, and ordinary goodness. 
Each of these has its own special ideal or moral principle. The 
form of this principle is the same in each case, namely, to pro- 
mote the greatest good: but different and equally valid concepts 
as to what different values or group of values may be selected as 
the content of the greatest good are possible;** for different 
values or groups of values may differ in kind without differing 
in degree of worth. The fundamental value of a man’s charac- 
ter, i.e., his type of goodness, will depend on the values he 
habitually prefers among those which differ in kind but not in 
degree of value. To examine this suggestion would require more 
space than can be given to it here. But one point that arises in 

17 Tbid., p. 31. 

8 It makes little difference, as far as this part is concerned, whether we understand 


this to mean that goodness consists in choosing the better situational value or the 
higher virtue or the greatest amount of good on the whole. 
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connection with it may be mentioned. Hartmann insists that, 
though every type of good man should choose the higher value, 
he cannot neglect the lower virtues. The higher virtues, he 
asserts, are perverted in the absence of the lower, and the lower 
are poverty-stricken without the higher.’® This is true enough, 
but it must be because there is some connection between them, 
some underlying unity, so that the neglect of one affects the 
other, and, therefore, they cannot be as disconnected as Hart- 
mann’s theory of aretaics suggests. 

In conclusion, I shall indicate the main point arising out of 
this examination of Hartmann’s ethics. The core of the theory 
of aretaics is its doctrine of the virtues, namely, that there are 
certain dispositions that are absolutely good, and not only in so 
far as they are directed toward promoting the greatest amount 
of good on the whole, although they always have some good re- 
sult as their object. As this doctrine seems to fit at least some of 
the recognized virtues, e.g., truthfulness, fidelity, love, etc., thus 
receiving support from the facts of our moral experience, and as 
it is incompatible with both deontological and eudaemonistic 
ethics, the supporters of these two types of theories ought to 
prove that it gives a false analysis of the virtues upon which it 
is based. This they have not done. 

A contemporary deontologist, namely, Ross, so far from re- 
futing the doctrine under consideration, tacitly admits its 
validity by including it in his theory, but he fails to perceive 
that by so doing he has adopted an eclectic doctrine of the 
virtues. 

To do certain right acts, which need be neither intrinsically 
good nor intended to produce good results, simply because these 
acts are right, that is one kind of virtue. To act from a desire to 
promote some good end, or some pleasure for others, even if 
such deeds are actually wrong, that is another kind of virtue. 
Wrong here does not mean merely mistaken or incorrect but a 
voluntary evasion or violation of a duty. 


19 Op. cit., p. 462. 
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But if an act is wrong, we must condemn it morally, and yet, 
if it is at the same time virtuous, we must give it our moral 
approval. Have we not here two independent moral standards 
that sometimes conflict? Contemporary deontologists, in order 
to make their theory consistent, might drop the alien element of 
aretaics, but can they, without doing violence to the virtues, 
interpret them all as essentially the desire to do what is right 
because it is right? They, themselves, obviously do not think 
so. 

On the other hand, all theories of aretaics have the serious 
defect of bringing morality into collision with itself. According 
to this theory, a virtuous act may have as its object less bene- 
ficial results than one not so virtuous. Moreover, the good in- 
tended by the less virtuous act may outweigh the total value of 
the more virtuous deed. Obviously morality requires us to do 
the more, rather than the less, virtuous deed. And yet, if moral 
action is sub ratione boni, as it is for the theory of aretaics, then 
it is a self-evident principle that we ought to bring into being 
the greatest amount of good on the whole and not merely the 
greatest amount of moral virtue. But these two principles may 
come into collision; for the first may require us to sacrifice the 
greatest total good for the sake of virtue, and the second may 
demand the sacrifice of virtue in the interests of the greatest 
good on the whole. Eudaemonistic theories, which maintain 
that no act is virtuous unless directed to the greatest amount of 
good on the whole, may be more self-consistent on this point. 
But before they can be entitled to our support, they should re- 
examine the recognized virtues and show, instead of merely 
assuming, that, in spite of appearances to the contrary, all 
virtues are different forms of the will to promote the greatest 
amount of good on the whole; for some dispositions, e.g., truth- 
fulness, loyalty, courage, etc., do seem to be virtuous whether 
or not they have as their object the greatest amount of good. 


Soutu AFRICAN NATIVE COLLEGE 





EXPERIENCE AND VALUE JUDGMENTS IN 
LEGAL PHILOSOPHY 


ROBERT NEUNER 


HE life of the law has not been logic; it has been ex- 

perience.’”’ When Holmes wrote these words, he meant 

them as a plea for historical research and a battle cry 
against deductive reasoning. But soon they came to be under- 
stood as a philosophical proposition. As such they become 
more ambiguous the more one reflects upon them. The rules 
of logic may be understood as rules of thinking or as rules 
governing the order of thoughts. Under either definition they 
are not antithetic to experience because experience itself, as 
soon as it is expressed in words, has to obey the rules of logic. 
The bewilderment grows if one tries to define the word “ex- 
perience.”’ Does it have the meaning it has in the natural sci- 
ences? Many of those who repeated Holmes’s words seem to 
have thought so. Then the conclusion appears to be almost in- 
evitable—that value judgments do not enter the field of legal 
inquiry or, at least, that they cannot be made with intersub- 
jective validity. 

Such skepticism toward value judgments would be nothing 
new. Different as the legal philosophies of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries may be, they have one trait in common— 
the tendency to restrict or eliminate value judgments from the 
field of legal propositions. From this point of view all of them 
are a part of one spiritual movement. The Catholic philosophy 
is, of course, an exception, but it is a voluntary return to the 
fourteenth century. As such, it is only in a very broad sense of 
the word a part of the spiritual development of the nineteenth 
century, particularly in so far as it did not endeavor to develop 
the ideas of Thomas Aquinas. 

480 
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The historical school itself evidences this flight from value 
judgments. If law is the effect or, as one should say under the 
metaphysical assumption of this school, the expression of the 
secret working of the Volksgeist, the individual does not make 
decisions or give preferences; he listens to the Volksgeist and 
lets it act through himself. The conclusions for the field of prac- 
tical actions correspond to the premises: the legislator has to re- 
frain from acting; the judge has to apply the customary law not 
because it is good but because it has always been applied. 

The inherent logic of Hegel’s philosophy and all its offshoots 
up to Mrs. Lindbergh’s five-and-ten-cent-store version led to 
similar conclusions. History is the working of an objective 
mind; the individual is the instrument through which the ob- 
jective reason acts. If the individual believes that he decides 
and chooses for himself, he deceives himself and is deceived by 
the objective reason—Hegel’s famous “ruse of the reason.” 
Marx substituted economic forces for objective reason, but that 
could not change the individual’s position. Under his premises 
the individual could not even assume the role of a midwife for 
the future proletarian society. For, if the course of history can- 
not be changed, it could hardly be accelerated, and, if history 
could be accelerated, the question would arise whether it should 
be—a question which cannot be answered but upon a value 
judgment. Quietism should follow from all these systems. 

But, unlike the historical school, only some of the members of 
the Hegelian school accepted the implications of their creed; 
many sought some way out into the field of action and of value 
judgments. Whether they succeeded in this effort and whether 
it is at all possible to succeed we do not have to inquire. For the 
purpose of this article it is enough to understand the tendency 
which leads the Hegelian systems away from value judgments. 

Legal positivism from Austin to Kelsen regards law as a body 
of rules, commands, or imperatives and certainly acknowledges 
in this sense value judgments; but it takes the burden of making 
the value judgment away from the individual. Law is, accord- 
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ing to Austin, what the sovereign has commanded; it is, under 
the orthodox doctrine of the common law, what judges have 
laid down as rules in deciding cases; it is, according to Kelsen, 
what has been declared in the procedure provided by the Con- 
stitution. However profound these differences may be, all these 
theories have one thing in common: the process of evaluation is 
reduced toa process of cognition. The judge who has to apply the 
law does not himself evaluate the case but tries to discover the 
evaluation of another person and to judge the case by that stand- 
ard. This procedure is on principle a cognitive process. Wheth- 
er positivism could or can attain its goal is a question which we 
shall not discuss at this moment. 

Strange though it may seem, even the Neo-Kantian philoso- 
phies of law share with rival systems this aversion for value 
judgments. Kant’s ethical system is an endeavor to establish 
the morality of an action upon formal grounds. An action is 
good if it can be generalized according to the categorical im- 
perative. In his footsteps Stammler and others tried to develop 
formal criteria for justice. If this endeavor had had success, a 
cognitive judgment would have replaced all value judgments, 
for cognitive reflection would show whether an action satisfies 
the condition of the categorical imperative or whatever other 
formal criterion might have been adopted. 

Philosophical positivism, though in fact a metaphysics, re- 
frains from metaphysical assertions. Consequently, it is not 
possible to show how its philosophical premises imply a tend- 
ency toward the denial or restriction of value judgments. To 
prove such a tendency in philosophical positivism is the more 
difficult since the members of this school agree much more on 
their negative attitudes, such as skepticism and relativism, than 
on their positive assertions. But it is possible to show that many 
of their specific assertions are either directly inspired by the 
wish to avoid value judgments or at least imply such a desire. 

No assertion of legal theory met with wider approval than 
Holmes’s saying that law is the prediction of what judges will do. 
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The advantage of this theory is that it lifts the legal sciences to 
the dignity of the natural sciences. The natural sciences are sup- 
posed to be predictions of the behavior of electrons, energy mat- 
ter, or what not. If law is the prediction of the behavior of 
judges, on principle identical methods could be applied in both 
fields and lega! research could bring results as glorious as those 
already achieved in natural sciences. Justified admiration for 
the achievements of the natural sciences was combined with 
not wholly unjustified skepticism toward the theories proposed 
by jurists and philosophers in ethics. Their unending contro- 
versies, if compared with the steady progress of the natural sci- 
ences, seem to indicate that, in the field of value judgments and 
norms, objectively valid assertions cannot be made. But only 
few scholars, as, for éxample, Professor Underhill Moore, were 
willing to restrict their activities to predictions about what the 
courts will do and to eliminate their own value judgments from 
the field of scientific legal research. The majority combined de- 
scriptive analysis of the judicial process with critique and re- 
form. Then, however, the question arises upon what basis this 
evaluating process can be grounded. 

Other varieties of modern philosophy led to the same anti- 
normative attitudes. Behaviorism, in excluding the contents of 
thinking from the objects of investigation, eliminates with them 
all propositions expressing a norm or a value judgment. Prag- 
matism need not necessarily lead to this conclusion. On the 
contrary, by saying that the test of truth of a concept is its use- 
fulness, it bases all thinking upon a value judgment. A further 
analysis and development of this idea of usefulness might have 
led to a construction of a value system and its connection with 
all theoretical propositions.' For ‘“‘usefulness” can be under- 
stood in many different ways. Not even its biological interpre- 
tation furnishes an unequivocal test, because what is good for 
the species might be destructive for the individual. Actually 


t For the purposes of this article the term “theoretical propositions” shall embrace 
all propositions which assert that a thing or a relation “is.” This includes mathematics. 
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such a development did not take place, because again the in- 
terest was exclusively concentrated on the natural sciences, and 
consequently propositions were denominated as useful if they 
gave, together with other for the moment not questioned propo- 
sitions, an understandable explanation of the events of physical 
nature. Thus one arrived again in the realm of descriptive doc- 
trine. 

But the premises of a philosophical system are never so 
strictly defined as to allow only one set of conclusions. The his- 
tory of all great philosophical systems shows that they were de- 
veloped in many different directions. After having understood 
the dialectical development of a philosophical idea, one is still 
faced with the question: If several lines of development were 
open, why did history follow the course it actually chose? Only 
the influence of the single historical situation, the kind of hu- 
man experiences to which the philosophers were exposed, can 
explain the actual development of the philosophical ideas. This 
is especially the case with the ideas we are considering. Com- 
pared with earlier and, I am afraid, with later centuries too, the 
nineteenth century is the century of security. After the Con- 
gress of Vienna wars were rare and short (with the exception of 
the Civil War); there were few revolutions, and none of them 
touched the social structure; constant economic progress gave 
practically everybody a chance to earn his living. The whole of 
mankind worked together toward one goal—the increase of ma- 
terial welfare and the subjugation and utilization of the forces of 
nature. Even the “fourth estate” adopted the democratic prin- 
ciple, the principle of peaceful development. In this period 
there was little occasion to ask questions about the necessity or 
the validity of a value system. 

But no inquiry into the psychological origin of a theory can 
produce proof of its truth or falsity; it may, however, arouse 
suspicions against doctrines which might have been accepted 
for purely accidental psychological reasons. The psychological 
atmosphere in which the anti-value philosophies had flourished 
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has changed. Since 1917—the Russian revolution—fate has re- 
peatedly knocked at our doors, and now forces seem to be at 
work which threaten to engulf the complex system of Western 
civilization. There is reason to put the question anew: Do we, 
especially we lawyers and jurists, make value judgments, and 
what validity can they have? 

The simple answer is, ‘“We cannot help making them,” and it 
is a sufficient answer. Human life, as far as it is conscious, is a 
series of choices, of preference given to one of several possibili- 
ties; it is a constant evaluating process, even if the values which 
have been preferred are not always made specific. As soon as 
one is aware of a possibility of acting, nonacting is not less a 
choice than acting. He who does not act, knowing that he 
could, prefers the course of events which will happen without 
his intervention. 

Adjudicating conflicting claims in the legal process is evaluat- 
ing them. The law is full of terms which are meaningless unless 
understood as expressing or embodying a value system. ‘Due 
process,” “reasonable restraint of trade,” ‘due care,” “freedom 
of speech,” “negligence,” “cruelty,” “foreseeable consequences,” 
“police power,” “equity,” and “clean hands” are only a few 
particularly striking examples from a long list. 

The philosophical interpretation of the psychological fact that 
we are constantly making value judgments seems to be this: As 
soon as we think and express our thoughts, we presuppose cer- 
tain facts. If we deny these facts, we contradict ourselves, be- 
cause we assert by implication what we deny expressly. These 
facts have to be taken as we assume them to be; they can be 
analyzed and explained but cannot be explained away. If they 
are explained away, they reappear in another form. Through 
the test of self-contradiction we know which facts belong to this 
group of primary facts. 

One of them is the axiom that we are able to make true propo- 
sitions at all. It has been used to refute the extreme form of 
skepticism by pointing out that the skeptic, while denying the 
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possibility of all knowledge, pretends to know this impossibility. 
The axiom that we are able to make true propositions at all 
should not be confounded with the belief that we are in any 
single instance able to ascertain, with certainty, the truth of a 
specific proposition. On the contrary, it seems to be equally 
axiomatic that this is impossible; even mathematical and logical 
propositions are subject to error, because they are formulated 
by an individual human mind and consequently subject to error. 
Any mistake in calculation proves that. In that respect mathe- 
matical and logical propositions have no higher dignity than 
propositions in the field of natural sciences, but they do not 
seem to be subject to other kinds of error which are peculiar to 
the field of natural sciences—errors of observation, etc. 

The contrasts between subject and object and between mind 
and matter or external world are equally fundamental. All at- 
tempts at reducing one to the other must fail because the dis- 
tinction reappears immediately. If the external world is created 
by the thinking “ego” or exists only within the thinking mind, 
the questions arise: ““How can it happen that certain mental 
processes are projected into an outer world and others not?” 
and “‘What does that distinction between outer and inner world 
which now exists within the subject really mean?”’ Vice versa, 
if mind were matter or a creation of matter, the question arises 
why certain, and only certain, parts of matter have the quality 
of mind and what the difference between them is. 

Any utterance which goes beyond giving vent to a state of 
feeling implies the existence of other beings capable of under- 
standing it, but it does not imply that we can ever be sure in 
any single instance of being understood. On the contrary, it is 
one of the facts of human existence that in any single case we 
can only hope to be understood. 

These are the foundations upon which value judgments and 
their validity rest. The process of thinking itself implies that 
value judgments can be validly made. Whoever wants to re- 
strict the thinking activity to the making of theoretical asser- 
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tions contradicts himself. It has been said that he who denies 
the possibility of normative propositions makes one himself be- 
cause he requires that none be made. It has further been shown 
that all theoretical assertions imply the norm that one says what 
one thinks and acknowledges the truth as soon as it is appre- 
hended. One might go even further. Any pretension to make an 
assertion on the theoretical level would be meaningless if it were 
not possible to make assertions on the normative level. One can- 
not even recognize the theoretical approach to reality as such 
without knowing that there is another way of “‘judging”’ things, 
the normative way. The term “is” has meaning only through 
its complement “ought.”’ Many assertions on the theoretical 
level pretend expressly to exclude value judgments (e.g., wish- 
ful thinking); but even if they do not do so expressly, as is 
usually done in the field of natural sciences, they imply this ex- 
clusion, and, by excluding value judgments, they acknowledge 
their possibility. 

All this is true even if we accepted the most extreme form of 
determinism. Under it our actions are the consequences of 
physical events in our brains. But then our theoretical thoughts 
would have the same nature. There would be no reason to 
make a distinction between the two types of mental activity. 
Both would be illusions from which one would have to abstain. 

After all, philosophic reflection only confirms what common 
sense always believed and acted upon: in making value judg- 
ments and normative propositions, one is embarked on a legiti- 
mate enterprise. But what is their validity? Is it true that this 
is the first step to the assumption of absolute and eternal values 
brooding somewhere in the skies? Shall we be the helpless vic- 
tims of impostors and pedants who from empty generalities de- 
duce through fallacies their arbitrary and purely personal pre- 
dilections? 

The natural-law theory of the eighteenth century still has the 
effect of a scarecrow confusing our thinking. It seems to be the 
common assumption that everybody who affirms the possibility 
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of valid value judgments advocates a natural law, true for all 
times and all places, and discovered in a speculative process. 
But nothing justifies such an assumption. Cool reflection upon 
the possibility of value judgments shows the following prin- 
ciples. 

As in all other fields, even mathematics, every assertion in the 
normative field is subject to the psychological errors of the per- 
son making it. But this a priori defect of human thinking can- 
not prevent us from making assertions which purport to be 
true or valid. It is a warning against exaggerated self-confi- 
dence, but it is at the same time one of the basic assumptions of 
intellectual intercourse. There would be no reason for listening 
to the other fellow if we could not expect to be corrected. Truth 
is always tentative and only approached in a constant process 
of discussion, but at the same time discussion is only possible if 
the participant makes his assertions with the affirmation that 
they are true. These characteristics of the nature of the process 
of thinking are equally valid for the field of theory as for the 
realm of norms. 

But in the field of theoretical knowledge the process of dis- 
cussion is facilitated by recourse to verification. If the cor- 
rectness of an assertion is under debate, one tries to find unde- 
bated observations which seem to confirm the original assump- 
tion. The possibility of finding undebated and apparently un- 
debatable observations (e.g., the situation of a line in a spec- 
trum) gives our knowledge in the field of the natural sciences 
its relatively high degree of certainty. 

This same process of verification cannot be applied to asser- 
tions in the normative mode: an observation made in the 
above-described process of verification implies, as a theoretical 
assertion, that it is free from value judgments; consequently, it 
cannot lead to conclusions on value judgments. It remains true 
that there is no way from the “‘is’’ to the ‘‘ought”’; at least not 
from the “‘is’”’ of the natural sciences. 

But an analogous process is imaginable: an assertion on the 
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normative level can be related to other ones which are not de- 
bated. A man proposing complete freedom of divorce might be 
asked what he thinks of the principle of contractual duty and 
whether he should not abolish the institution of marriage upon 
his premises. 

That leads to the role of experience in the realm of values. 
Nobody will pretend that aesthetic values can be discovered 
without experience. He who never heard music cannot know of 
the distinction between good and bad music. Furthermore, the 
more good music one hears and the more good pictures one sees, 
the more one is able to appreciate them. The same is true of the 
appreciation of human actions. Only constant experience can 
teach us what values human actions can realize or violate. 

But it is not enough to invoke experience and observation and 
leave it at that. There seems to be a common substratum of all 
‘our experiences which gives them some sort of unity which we 
might call the ‘‘world.”” But the “world” in this sense of the 
word is much more a metaphysical assumption than an actual 
object of observation. What we actually observe are single facts, 
and whether we observe them depends upon our attention and 
the purpose with which we observe. We might look at ten 
thousand pictures and discover not a single aesthetic quality if 
our attention were directed to the resemblance between the 
presentation and the object represented. That is true even for 
the natural sciences. Rivers can be observed as carriers of 
germs or as hydraulic phenomena. Similarly, we shall discover 
what kind of values can be applied to human actions, and in 
what sense, only if we direct our attention toward the possibility 
of evaluation. 

The initial assumption, the goal toward which the observa- 
tional process is directed, determines what kind of proposition 
will and can be made. What the observations are worth can be 
decided only if they have been made concrete and specific. Here- 
in lies the principal defect of all discussions on the possibility 
and validity of value judgments. The problem is not discarded 
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by pointing out that the value system of the heroes of the J/iad 
was different from that of the heroes of the New Deal and that 
Genghis Khan or Dillinger acted upon different principles than 
Mr. Roosevelt. These examples are inconclusive for two rea- 
sons. First, it is possible that the value system is dependent 
upon the social and economic structure, so that the so-called 
“heroic virtues” were virtues at a time when mankind was or- 
ganized in small mutually independent communities and that 
civic virtues are virtues today when the process of division of 
labor has embraced the whole world. Second, we should not for- 
get entirely the doctrines of the historical school. If there is a 
development of the human mind in history, there must be a de- 
velopment of the value systems too. It is true that the founders 
of the historical school drew quietistic conclusions from their 
philosophy, but only from its metaphysical parts which are in- 
defensible. The true core of their philosophy which is still valid, 
namely, that the history of human thinking can be traced as a 
superindividual development, excludes precisely these infer- 
ences. Whether history progresses in leaps and bounds or in a 
gradual transformation might be a subject of debate, though it is 
probable that periods of revolutions alternate with decades or 
centuries of gradual development. But change there is. Con- 
sequently, values cannot be regarded as valid simply because 
they have been adhered to. We cannot shift the responsibility 
for our decisions to our ancestors any more than to our poster- 
ity. Every period of history must put and answer the question 
of its value system anew. 

We want to know and we must know what is right for us to- 
day and whether it is possible now for us to make assertions on 
which substantial agreement can be reached. That has to be 
tried out. Maybe the skeptic will be disappointed. How many 
will approve the shooting of hostages or the Japanese practice of 
pouring kerosene over girls—living ones, of course—and light- 
ing them; how many will propose to let people who are not able 
to find a living starve, or to kill the inmates of the asylums? 
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No discussion of these problems is possible without a really 
clear formulation of the issues. That is the most important task 
of our time. This is a time when fateful decisions have to be 
made and when inaction is quite as fraught with consequences 
as active interference. We must know what values are involved 
and which ones we want to follow and why. No recourse to in- 
definite experience or skepticism can spare us the necessity of 
these decisions. Of course, we can close our eyes; then we shall 
drift along in the current of events and lose what little mastery 
of our fate we have. 

Only the clear formulation of the value problems will allow us 
to use theoretical knowledge to its full effect, and only on such 
terms is an honest discussion (with the hope of reaching an agree- 
ment) possible. Through a confusion of both methods the eval- 
uating process cannot gain any reliability, but the theoretical 
and descriptive processes will lose the certainty they have. 
Whether a monopoly can prevent unemployment can be or 
should be answered by the science of economics, but whether a 
single person or a group of them ought to be allowed to exclude 
others from the participation in the economic process is a ques- 
tion which cannot be answered except through a value judg- 
ment. 

It is quite possible that a thorough analysis of the situations 
where decisions have to be made will show that there are fewer 
cases where a choice between conflicting policies is necessary 
than one expects and that this choice, if it has to be made, is not 
so uncertain as the relativists believe. For the jurist the num- 
ber of these decisions is further restricted through the principle 
of legal positivism. As said above, it shifts the responsibility of 
evaluation from the judge to the legislative body or, under com- 
mon-law principles, to the bulk of earlier decisions. More recent 
inquiries have proved that this goal can never be achieved com- 
pletely. There are always new cases and situations which are 
not covered by principles embodied in older decisions, statutes, 
or codes. But within certain limits the method of legal positiv- 
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ism is unobjectionable. Whether it ought to be applied and 
how far is again a question which cannot be answered but upon a 
value judgment. 

Mankind has gained control over the forces of external nature. 
The forces of the human mind are stil! almost as chaotic and un- 
controllable as they were five thousand years ago. No progress 
will be made in this field unless we make conscious the prin- 
ciples upon which we think and act. And that is what this arti- 
cle proposes to do. 
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DISCUSSION 


THE SOCIAL AND ETHICAL CONCEPTIONS 
OF DESCARTES? 


PETRU COMARNESCO 


HEN we consider it as a whole, Descartes’s system appears 
to us as a type of metaphysics concerned with the problems of 
a complete and fundamental knowledge through which man 
is to attain the wisest and most creative life. Descartes’s aim was the 
establishment of a universal science from which all the other sciences 
and truths were to be drawn. No one has ever endeavored more earnestly 
than did Descartes to discover through thought the truths of philosophy 
or wisdom. He looked upon philosophy as a tree, the roots of which 
were metaphysics, the trunk physics, and the branches all the other 
sciences (in turn reducible to the three principal branches of medicine, 
mechanics, and ethics).? Except for their first principles, however, none 
of these sciences were conceived by Descartes, as they had been by 
ancient thinkers, as so many constant and immutable truths—but rather, 
in contrast, as means for progress, useful to man “for his conduct in life 
as well as for the preservation of his health and the invention of all 
the arts.’’3 
Being first of all a physicist and a metaphysician, Descartes did not 
seek to propose social reforms, just as he did not try to impose on other 
people the philosophic method in which he thoroughly believed.‘ He did, 
however, have the opportunity to observe a variety of social phenomena; 
hence there appear in his works, cautiously expressed, a good many moral 
and sociological statements which allow us to deduce up to a certain 
point the manner in which he regarded society. For ‘“‘no one more than 
Descartes has been mastered by the necessity of abstraction; yet no one 
has ever possessed more abundantly a sense for the real.’’s 
It is the intention of this paper, accordingly, to indicate Descartes’s 
conception of society, his view of the relation between society and the 


* Stylistic revision by Dr. Marjorie Grene, University of Chicago. 
2 René Descartes, Les Principes de la philosophie, Preface. 
3 Ibid. 4 Descartes, Discours de la méthode, Part II. 


5 Charles Adam, Vie et auvres de Descartes, p. 353. 
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individual, and his beliefs concerning the laws of moral conduct in social 
life. If we succeed in demonstrating the existence of the strictly socio- 
logical elements in his writings, we shall have discovered a new aspect 
of his monumental work and have added another direction to those in 
which the French philosopher is already acknowledged as an important 
precursor of modern thought. 

It is known that however indifferently and reservedly Descartes viewed 
his environment and however distant he remained from the politics and 
the customs of his contemporaries, choosing to concentrate his mind on 
scientific problems, he was nevertheless a great traveler, a wanderer full 
of restlessness, who was acquainted with many different environments 
(those of the royal, aristocratic, and middle classes) and who had numer- 
ous contacts with men in church and army circles and with members of 
secret organizations as well as with men of science. He always remained 
himself, great and alone, but he was nevertheless a careful observer who, 
although he did not believe in experience as a source of fundamental 
truth (which only reason can reveal), understood life and its imperative 
needs. It would not be surprising, therefore, if the sociological perspec- 
tive revealed in a survey of his work should prove one of the most inter- 
esting and permanently valuable points of view in the history of social 
thought. 

Man is, for Descartes, “a finite power” (une puissance finie). In the 
context of daily realities, moreover, man’s finitude is greater than it is 
in reference to the subject matter of metaphysics. There are a certain 
number of natural facts or conditions to which he cannot but subject 
himself. To be sure, in contrast to the lower animals, every man is also 
rational; and as rational he can attain a freedom and a wisdom which 
bring the satisfaction that the good, adequately thought and willed in 
our actions, always confers on us. And yet life does not allow us the 
leisure for sufficient meditation before we proceed to our daily actions. 

Descartes has here stated one of the most vital problems of our 
times—that of the relation between contemplation and action, between 
knowledge and experience, between truth and life. Being as it is, life 
demands that we act continually; it does not wait for us first to reach 
the essential truths and then to act. Although without the rational 
truths which alone can lead us to a creative way of living we are exposed 
to errors and ignorance, our fate requires of us that we act without the 
light of reason, which often comes too late. How then shall we proceed? 
Shall we postpone our acjions until reason shows us the proper way? 
But this will mean that in most instances we must stop life in its course, 
for life moves faster than thought. By trying to solve this difficulty of 
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the human situation, Descartes goes beyond the Stoic distinction be- 
tween the things that are in our power, for which we are morally respon- 
sible, and those that do not depend on us. Being an activist idealist, 
he sees society and morals in a more dynamic way. He understands the 
character of urgency in social behavior. Although he may wish for another 
kind of life, he knows that life as it is does not wait for thought and 
science. Consequently, in the belief that “we must endeavor at any 
price to live well,”® he proposed that the average man try to shape for 
himself an ethics sufficient for the organization of his actions and such 
that life shall suffer no delay. I refer to his well-known provisional ethics 
(morale par provision), a conformist conception containing some stoical 
resignation but asserting at the same time a modern voluntarism expressed 
in the admonition that one should be firm and decided in one’s own 
actions.? That is the ethics he proposed to adopt for himself during the 
period of his search for truth, in order that, as he put it, “I should not 
remain undecided in my actions while my reason would oblige me to be 
so in my judgments.”* When we cannot sufficiently discriminate the 
opinions which are put before us, we must choose those which are most 
probable, preferring self-restraint to a violent change of the present 
order. Making use of the happy expression of Professor Gilson, we may 
say that “it is always the task of will not to remain in doubt and to 
affirm what intellect has not yet demonstrated.’’? It is thus that Des- 
cartes solves the paradox arising from the discrepancy between action 
and knowledge. 

But suppose we accept the hypothesis that the intellect succeeds in 
solving our doubts before we proceed to action. Can we not then forsake 
the provisional ethics, giving up our restraints and trying to attain an- 
other order which reason would show us to be superior? This is how we 
must interpret the positive sense of the Cartesian maxim, especially in 
considering those thinkers who want to exchange the present reality for 
a better one. That Descartes considers social life from a relative point 
of view is evident from his references (especially in the Discours) to the 
multifarious “conditions,” “circumstances,” “customs,” and “‘fashions”’ 
he had observed in the countries through which he traveled so exten- 
sively. 

The framework of a sociology is thus present in Descartes’s work. He 
understands the variety of societies with the help of a comparative 


6 Descartes, Les Principes de la philosophie, Preface. 
7 Descartes, Discours, Part III. 8 Ibid. 


9 Descartes, Discours de la méthode, text and commentary by Etienne Gilson, p. 233. 
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method; and he declares that, thanks to this method, one can judge more 
sanely the customs of one’s own people. It is true that the knowledge 
realized by studying “the book of the world”—a knowledge, indeed, 
superior to that gained from books, but one which involves the risk of 
estrangement ‘irom one’s country, although if we apply here the rule of 
moderation or Cartesian measure such privation can be changed into 
something very useful—appears to him after all rather uncertain if we 
compare it with the inner study of the thinking mind. But for a socio- 
logical view especially interested in social dynamics the method of direct 
observation and comparison is ‘not to be despised. Descartes remains, 
in spite of himself, a precursor of our sociology. 

In the Cartesian science we find, moreover, not only the conditions of 
social reality but an awareness of the social unities and their interrelations. 
Man is for Descartes not an isolated being but one part of a whole. In 
his letter of September 5, 1645, to Princess Elisabeth, the philosopher 
recommends to her as unusually fruitful the following proposition: 


Although every one of us is a person separate from all others and therefore 
possessed of interests in some sort different from those of the rest of the world, 
we must nevertheless consider that no one could survive alone, and that each of 
us is in fact one part of the universe—and, more specifically, one part of this earth, 
one part of this state, of this society, of this family, to which he is bound by his 
residence, by his oath, by his birth.” 


We have here the recognition of the social destiny of the individual 
as a part which is by its very birth related to a whole. So close to us is 
Descartes, moreover, that he sees the correlations between human beings 
not solely as a natural fact but also as a specifically human interaction. 
We are related to one another not only by oath but through friendship. 
Society appears as a friendship, but “friendship” here connotes far more 
concreteness of feeling than in Aristotle’s conception. “In social life 
there exists no greater good than friendship,”’ declares Descartes in his 
epistle against Voétius.™ And in a letter to Princess Elisabeth in which 
he is discussing the precepts of Machiavelli we find the following lines: 
“But I put on one side a kind of deceit which is so directly contrary to 
society that I do not believe it is ever permissible to use it . . . . that is, 
to pretend one is the friend of those one wants to destroy in order to be 
better able to take them by surprise.” 

Friendship, seen as a deep social feeling, as a holy relation between 


10 Vie et wuvres de Descartes, ed. Charles Adam and Paul Tannery, IV, 293. 
™ Quoted by Maxime Leroy, Descartes, le philosophe au masque, II, 87. 
12 Vie et wuvres, ed. AT, IV, 488. 
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human beings, is not, however, the only manifestation which gives a 
human character to social life. Besides this there is generosity, which 
occupies an important place in the Traité des passions. Generous men 
“prize nothing more than to do good to others and to despise their own 
interests.”*3 For generosity is nothing else but the consciousness that 
man possesses the free use of his will as well as the firm and constant 
resolution to use this will properly.*4 Generosity is the highest virtue, 
since it gives the individual the opportunity “never to lose the will to 
prepare for and to realize all those things which he considers best.” 
Generosity depends, consequently, upon knowledge. Therefore, when our 
fellow-creatures commit an error we must not despise them, but we must 
understand that “they have committed these faults rather through lack 
of knowledge than through lack of goodwill.” 

In their social actions, however, and in their daily life men have to be 
studied and judged according to their actual deeds. It was thus that the 
traveler Descartes proceeded in his youth when, with the purpose of 
getting really acquainted with the thoughts of other people, he took more 
notice “of what they did than of what they said.”*5 Action betrays a 
man’s thoughts, while at times the mind may hide its thoughts under 
the imperative of circumstances. But it is nevertheless true that those 
who behave unworthily do it not so much out of ill-will as from igno- 
rance. 

Social life also contains the opposite of love, namely, all kinds of con- 
flicts between individuals. Is any one a priori right in the conflicts or 
differences between the individual and society? Descartes solves the diffi- 
culties in a manner different from that of a philosopher like Hegel, who 
demands that the individual subject himself to the ethos of his people. 
He presents and solves this problem in his Discours de la méthode as well 
as in the letter of September 15, 1645, on the social unities. In the 
Discours he tells us that the thinking man can discover the right course 
of action more adequately if he looks into his own mind than if he inquires 
into societies and books. In the letter, on the other hand, he puts the 
problem more concretely: 

And one must always prefer the interests of the whole, of which one is a part, 
to one’s own private interests; though with measure and discretion, for one 
would err in exposing oneself to a great evil in order to obtain only a small good 
for one’s parents or one’s country; and if a single man is really worth more than 


13 Descartes, Traité des passions, art. clvi. 


4 [bid., art. cliii. *s Descartes, Discours, Part III. 
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all the rest of his city, it would not be right for him to desire his own destruction 
for the sake of saving that city It is a different matter if one can save 
somebody, if one can do good to the whole world.* 


At first sight this kind of cautious and quiet judgment may appear to 
reject any spontaneous and excessive heroism; it seems to recommend 
only the rational heroism which is after all the same thing as virtue. 
Yet, although he loves measure and harmony in every thing that concerns 
the mind and its expressions, Descartes does not disregard the more 
impetuous urges and aspirations of life. In his definition of man he admits 
that certain excesses are to be encouraged. In his letter of November 3, 
1645, he makes a distinction between the passions which are useful in 
proportion as they are inclined toward excess (since they do not impede 
reason and realize the good more adequately the stronger they are) and 
the other passions which if excessive might interfere with the exercise 
of reason. In contrast to ancient philosophies, moreover, the golden mean 
or the spiritual equilibrium is here dynamic; and I believe I am not mis- 
taken in asserting that the harmony which a good man can attain is for 
Descartes an unhindered rise toward good by reason and action, an un- 
hindered cycle of states of dynamic equilibrium, primarily creative and 
not at all, as in the ancient conception, static and resigned. Similarly, in 
the organization of personality or in self-realization the rationalist phi- 
losopher allows an important place for pleasure. In the Traité des pas- 
sions, after warning us that the use of the passions should not be ex- 
cessive, he writes: “For the rest, the soul may have its own private 
pleasures; but regarding those it shares with the body, men depend en- 
tirely on the passions,—so that those whom passions can move most are 
able to enjoy most sweetness in this life.’’?7 

The Cartesian man has the right to a more complex and dynamic 
life than has man as he was conceived by ancient philosophy or by a 
certain type of Christian thought. His wisdom works upon life; and when 
reason, guided by the principle of goodness, inspires his will, he can even 
indulge in excess in certain directions. Consequently, heroism is not ex- 
pelled from the universe but obtains a far more complex and noble 
grandeur than other points of view allow. 

Besides the order established by God in the life in which he has united 
men d’une st étroite sociéte, this virtual order is also inherent in man. The 
individual has but to think to find out the extent to which he ought to 
devote himself to society. ‘‘I admit that it is difficult to discover to what 


6 Vie et euvres, ed. AT, IV, 293. 


17 Descartes, Traité des passions, art. ccxi. 
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point reason asks us to take interest in public affairs, but this is not a 
question in which one necessarily has to be very exact. It is enough to 
satisfy one’s conscience, and in these matters one can give a good deal 
of rein to inclination.””* Apart from inspiration, the “logic of the heart’’ 
or inner inclination, which Descartes could also find in Socrates’ teach- 
ings’? and which Pascal was later to develop in an inexpressibly grand 
manner, we find here in addition an outline of the modern individualism 
that lays so much stress on the conscience—on the individual judgment. 

But whatever instinctive guides for everyday practice the Cartesian 
man possesses, reason remains the supreme method, just as the realiza- 
tion of the sovereign good remains the final aim. In this way we have 
already arrived at the norms of social life, inherent in this system, in 
which the moral and social elements are so intimately connected. Des- 
cartes appreciates man and society according to the truths they bear 
and serve. For the noblest and most authentic aim of man is to cultivate 
reason and to foster truth. In the letter of August 4, 1645, to Princess 
Elisabeth”? the philosopher takes up again the moral maxims traced by 
him in 1619 and formulated as a provisional ethics in the Discours (1637); 
but now he considers first of all the rule which in 1637 was placed fourth 
and was reserved for his personal use—the rule, namely, of devoting one’s 
life to the cultivation of reason and the advancement of knowledge. A 
man who devotes himself in an adequate way to truth is worth more than 
all the rest of his city. Things change, however, if the community likewise 
cultivates wisdom widely. “Every nation is the more civilized and pol- 
ished the better its people think; and thus the highest good that a state 
can have is to have philosophers.””" A lover of the mind, of values and 
measure, Descartes can appreciate only the communities where wisdom 
rules, and cannot but despise unthoughtful actions as well as unjustified 
(and therefore useless) sacrifices. 

His social ethics appears to us serene and aristocratic, leaving room 
first of all for a hierarchy of values, for a reverential attitude toward wise 
and efficient action. From this point of view Descartes, like all great 
philosophers, does not belong to any social class. Since reason is a uni- 
versal human quality, it is certain that the point of departure of this 
Cartesian social ethics may be called democratic, if (as C. Delisle Burns 
suggests) we understand by democracy equality of social conditions such 


8 Letter of October 6, 1645 (Vie et euvres, ed. AT, IV, 316). 
19 Letter of November, 1646 (ibid., pp. 530-31). 

20 Vie et euvres, ed. AT, IV, 265-67; Adam, 415-16. 

21 Descartes, Les Principes de la philosophie, Preface. 
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as to allow those who are most gifted by nature to reach the situations 
they deserve for the good of the whole. But it is true, nonetheless, that 
the organization of the Cartesian society implies or aims at an intellectual 
aristocracy, a selection based upon the standard of devotion to the essen- 
tial truths and to the creative mind. For these reasons we must consider 
in a very hesitant way such opinions as that of Mr. Maxime Leroy, who 
thinks that the activity of Descartes reveals the bourgeois, “the man of 
the Third Estate.”** Surely, as a lover of common sense who does not 
despise contact with the people and who speaks their language (con- 
sidered in his time as vulgar), Descartes is nearer to the world which by 
education can become wise than to those who, though possessed of the 
prerequisites for attaining clear and distinct ideas, continue to act with- 
out reason. The ideal man whom the Cartesian doctrine presents can 
only be the individual who realizes himself through reason and cultivates 
the fundamental truths. 

Descartes, like Plato, seems, at least in this direction, to incline toward 
an aristocracy founded upon democracy and having at its head, perhaps, 
a philosopher-king. And like Plato—the Plato of the Laws and not of the 
Republic—Descartes, the rationalist, believes in laws rather than in cus- 
toms, in certain fundamental principles rather than in human beings. 
Does not Descartes declare, in Part II of the Discours, that the nations 
which respect the constitution of a prudent lawgiver are more civilized 
than those which have made their laws only as they needed them, suffer- 
ing meanwhile the consequences of their lack of foresight? Sparta flour- 
ished, he says, “not on account of the perfection of each of its laws in 
particular, since it is well known that many of them were very peculiar 
and even antagonistic to morals, but because being invented by a single 
man all the laws tended to the same aim.” 

Descartes believes in a unique lawgiver and thus in a kind of philos- 
opher-king; and he trusts rather in a few fundamental laws than in social 
experience—for the latter sphere includes too many differences of opinion 
which only the unity of reason could set aside. “The quantity of laws 
often furnishes excuses for vice.’’?3 And in a letter to Chanut (November 
20, 1647) the philosopher recognizes for the sovereigns or their dele- 
gates the right to regulate the customs of others. Ye‘ in Cartesian politi- 
cal philosophy there is room for rational freedom. Our human power can 
include no more than our thoughts, but these are absolutely ours because 
they depend entirely upon our free will.*4 In this sense our freedom is 


2 Leroy, Descartes, le philosophe au masque, II, 94. 
23 Descartes, Discours, Part III. 


24 Commentary of Professor Gilson, op. cit., p. 246. 
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rational. Politics, on the other hand, can mean nothing but the observa- 
tion of certain fundamental laws proposed by a unique and foresighted 
lawgiver who has power over worldly affairs. 

But what if society cannot be spared from harmful experiences, what 
if some states have not had from the beginning the benefit of essential 
and forward-looking legislation? Then the result will be that, without 
starting afresh, the state can and must correct its defects. This is what 
appears to result from Part II of the Discours de la méthode. 

There is no doubt whatever that a possibility is left open for some 
reliable reforms agreeing with the principles of reason. But this kind 
of reform must be accomplished in a unitary way on the basis of an 
understanding of the whole. One-sided and narrow-minded specializa- 
tions, concessions to the taste of the crowd, or indifferent research on 
certain aspects of life Descartes despised as much as any one has ever 
done. Everything must be done for the sake of enriching wisdom, that 
is for progress, since knowledge implies concrete realizations. ‘In con- 
sequence, if one is earnestly occupied in seeking truth, one must not 
choose a single science, for all the sciences stand together and are con- 
nected with one another.’ On the contrary, a man must learn them all 
together “not for the sake of unravelling some kind of special school- 
problem, but so that, in every circumstance of his life, his mind may be 
able to show his will what is best.’’5 These are profound truths which 
ought to be considered especially by those sociologists and practical poli- 
ticians who are barred from a complete understanding of society and its 
changes by their specialization in a science of certain fragmentary aspects. 

The universal science at which Descartes aimed was meant to be useful 
to mankind. Through the triumphs of the mind society could attain 
progress not only in its inner and social life but even in its biology. 
Through medicine the physicist-philosopher thought that men could be 
made wiser and more skilful. Science, through its inventions, discoveries, 
and judgments, was to give to mankind the ethical good. 

The Cartesian ethics is deeply social. In studying it Professor E. 
Boutroux came to the conclusion that the final ethics of the great activist 
idealist (the ethics of the Principes de philosophie and the Traité des 
passions in opposition to that of the Discours de la méthode and of the 
letters, the latter being more pregnant of the spirit of the ancients and 
of Christianity) is the ethics of applied science, the ethics which includes 
nature and reason, giving human wisdom a central role. Man is no longer 
crushed by nature, but knows how to make a wise use of it.” 

2s Descartes, Regulae ad directionem ingenii, I. 

26 FE. Boutroux, ‘‘Du rapport de la morale a la science dans la philosophie de Des- 
cartes,” Revue de métaphysique et de morale, 1896, pp. 502 ff. 
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This final Cartesian ethics, which is no longer directly theological, but 
is based on human science and especially on physics, is essentially a social 
ethics; for, however much the Cartesian individualism appreciates man 
in himself and however sharply it classifies men according to the degrees 
of clear and distinct ideas they can attain, man is considered as part of a 
whole. For this whole he can sacrifice himself. In such a procedure both 
the individual and society do no more than to subject themselves to the 
sovereign good, placing the probability of experience and the certainty 
of thought in the service of duty. This sovereign or supreme good is 
described in a letter of August 18, 1645, as a “thing which we must al- 
ways propose to ourselves as an aim in all our actions.’”’ In this way we 
can achieve satisfaction—that beatitude which implies the sovereign 
good. 

We can, of course, move toward the supreme good only by dignified 
means. Good achieved by force is unworthy. Descartes makes this re- 
striction very clear when he discriminates between princes who have ob- 
tained a state through just means and those who have come to power 
unjustly. Only the former, he declares, can administer the state by crea- 
tive laws. In other words, he thinks that realization of the supreme good 
is given only to those leaders who use just means for just ends. And he 
considers the edicts of tyrants with suspicion, since he is convinced that 
force destroys itself by force and that life achieves creative finality only 
through reason and science. Nearly all these assertions can be found in 
or deduced from the letter of September, 1646 in which the philosopher 
discusses with Princess Elisabeth the precepts of Machiavelli.** And it 
is exceedingly important that, in opposition to Machiavelli, Descartes de- 
clares that he does not think any one can come to grief if he is always 
aiming at good. For him actions and achievements can be judged only 
as just or unjust. 

This is the sociological and ethical horizon of the great lover of reason 
and truth whose work presages the civilizing and legal spirit which has 
now developed into international frame. It is the perspective of a modern 
activist for whom technique and science, invention and truth do not 
exclude one another but have the mission of collaborating for the benefit 
of mankind. His concrete ideal has been thus defined by Charles Adam: 
“To unify, closely and definitely, the conception of science as it was in 
antiquity with that of art as it was in the Middle Ages; here is, indeed, 
the double condition of progress.’’ 


27 Vie et euvres, ed. AT, IV, 275. 


8 Ibid., pp. 486 ff. 29 Vie et euvres, ed. AT, XII, 228. 
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Next to the wise man, in fact, Descartes loved the workman; next to 
the foresighted lawgiver he loved the creative man. All these were an 
organic part of the Cartesian reality, of the society in which they worked 
for the realization of an earthly good. His workman is the artisan of the 
Middle Ages, but also the laborer of our day, the man who harmonizes 
natural qualities with science and technique. And today Descartes would 
love this artisan as well as those who devote themselves, with broad 
views and an all-inclusive understanding, to the sciences which are useful 
to society. 

But besides the realization of this connection between the ancient sage 
and the modern artisan Descartes hoped to include something more in 
his synthesis—the unification of the world through reason, through a 
unique legislative enactment, and through the leadership of the intel- 
lectual élite. This is what our generation tried to accomplish during the 
years after the World War and what the future will try again, for the 
Cartesian idealism is not dead, whatever crisis it may have met with on 
its way. 

Descartes would approve many of the aspirations of the rational 
idealists of today. What he would not approve, except the manner of 
our thought,°° is our pessimism and impatience—sins caused by the de- 
cline of our contemporaries from idealism and rationalism. Nor would 
he approve the bloodshed. For we must not forget that on his deathbed 
Descartes refused the proposal of his physicians to bleed him, saying 
“Spare the French blood!’”3* Spare the blood and cultivate reason!— 
those are the words I hear spoken to us by the spirit of Descartes. 


BucCAREST 


3° C. Noica, Concepte deschise la Descartes, Leibniz si Kant (Bucarest), pp. 37-41. 


3* Vie et euvres, ed. AT, XII, 551. 
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Prato’s EaRLieER Drarectic. By Richard Robinson. Ithaca: Cornell 

University Press, 1941. Pp. viii+239. 

The dialectic which Professor Robinson discusses in this book is called 
“earlier” because the limits of the subject exclude “‘the theory of synthesis 
and division prominent in the Phaedrus, Sophist, Statesman and Philebus,”’ 
and “the methodology in the Parmenides.”” Assuming the common view 
that the Platonic dialogues can be arranged in three groups with charac- 
teristic differences, Professor Robinson distinguishes within the earlier 
period two subdivisions. Of these the first is dominated by the Socratic 
method, the second by the more complex method of dialectic and the spe- 
cific doctrine of hypothesis. These distinctions consequently determine 
the plan of the book, which is divided into two parts, one concerned with 
“elenchus” and the other with “dialectic.” 

The field of this study is logic and the central topic is method. It is 
concerned not only with the methods used by Socrates and Plato but also 
with the methods of other writers on this subject. In this context Pro- 
fessor Robinson enunciates “‘five ways in which misinterpretation is very 
common”’ (p. 1), and this brief essay on what Bacon might have called the 
idols of interpreters has independent interest and value. Its general 
significance for the author is perhaps revealed by the phrase “‘a genuinely 
empirical approach to Plato’s dialogues” (p. 30), which seems to be an in- 
cidental revelation of a standpoint elsewhere implied rather than asserted. 
However that may be, the most obvious characteristics of the work are 
careful consideration of words and details, scrupulous regard for textual 
evidence, and a discussion of the Socratic-Platonic !ovic which is a signifi- 
cant contribution to the literature of the subject. 

The first part of the book, entitled ‘‘Elenchus,” is concerned with that 
method of investigation and the logical elements involved in it. The 
name of Socrates is here used to indicate the speaker in the Platonic dia- 
logues and the discussion is directed entirely to the procedure in the dia- 
logues. In view of what is known about Socrates this is certainly the safest 
method, but it would be interesting to consider whether some of the prob- 
lems here exposed originate in the primary transition from Socrates him- 
self to the Socrates of the dialogues. If the elenchus is made to appear 
‘‘impersonal” (p. 98) and is both insincere and irritating, these features 
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would be more apparent in a written dialogue than in a conversation. No 
literary artist seems to have been entirely successful in making the re- 
spondent in a dialogue play a convincing part: assent and dissent seem to 
be equally parts of a settled plan. Probably neither Socrates nor Plato 
believed that there could be more than one conclusion to a reasoned dis- 
course: the discussion is one way of reaching that conclusion. Conse- 
quently, in so far as it is Socratic, in the sense of being reminiscent of the 
actual Socrates, the elenchus is ‘‘a very personal affair” (p. 15). As Pro- 
fessor Robinson says, “the art of elenchus is to find premises believed by 
the answerer.” This is very true, but it seems necessary in that case to 
make a distinction between the psychological and the logical aspects of 
the Socratic process, and that distinction might clarify the situation: it 
would explain the tendency for the biographical (and psychological) ele- 
ments to recede as Plato became more interested in the exposition of his 
later doctrine. To the logical aspects of the elenchus Professor Robinson 
does full justice. The treatment of the direct and indirect elenchus (chap. 
iii), of epagoge (chap. iv), and of Socratic definition (chap. v) is full of 
interesting points acutely discussed and deserving close attention. 

In the second part, on ‘‘Dialectic,”’ four chapters are given to the study 
of hypothesis, first in general and then as it appears in the Meno, the 
Phaedo, and the Republic. The merits of this part lie chiefly in the ex- 
amination and interpretation of the relevant passages in the dialogues. 
The points at issue are technical and cannot be summarized in a few words, 
so that we must be content to say that the treatment of the subject is ex- 
haustive and illuminating. The central point of the whole subject of hy- 
pothesis is whether Plato considered there was a scale or hierarchy of hy- 
potheses, so that it would be possible to ascend to a supreme hypothesis 
and thereby finally validate all the dependent hypotheses. This would be 
a great chain of hypotheses and perhaps at the same time a great chain of 
Being. The crucial passage for this problem is Republic 511 and the ‘“‘un- 
hypothesized beginning’’ there introduced. Professor Robinson formu- 
lates the ultimate crisis in two propositions: (a) Plato believed in the pos- 
sibility of absolute, incorrigible knowledge; (b) Plato’s methodology, in 
the Meno and the Phaedo, is at variance with his epistemology as stated 
in the Republic and later works (p. 151). In brief, the hypothetical method 
does not establish the supreme (unhypothetical) certainty required. In 
the Republic the task of interpretation is complicated by the threefold 
exposition, the Sun, the Line, and the Cave, and this is made still more 
complex by the treatment which Plato accords to mathematics. Here 
again we must, with apologies to the author, pass over the details of the 
subject and the critical estimate of the numerous efforts to solve the prob- 
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lem of the text (pp. 169-79), together with the ‘““Elenchus Theory,” which 
is put forward as the true answer. If this is accepted it implies that Plato 
did not discover any new method to establish “dogmatic certainty,”’ but 
used the “old hypothetical method,” which in the end “‘has gone back to 
being practically the Socratic elenchus” (p. 184). 

The last two chapters are concerned with (a) the relation between the 
Line and the Cave and (5) Plato’s use of analogy. The question of the 
parallelism between the divisions of the Line and the progressive develop- 
ment in the Cave is examined minutely. Professor Robinson holds that 
there is no ground for asserting that the two schemes are parallel and re- 
marks, very justly, that the schematism of the Line is no more than “‘a 
mathematical fancy which pleased Plato.’”’ He argues, in effect, that the 
Line has an independent purpose—namely, to distinguish the methods of 
mathematics and dialectic—with the subsequent conclusion (p. 209) that 
Plato did not think the objects of mathematics were intermediate be- 
tween the sensibles and philosophy, but considered mathematics a gv od 
preparation for philosophy because “‘it deals with the easiest ideas.”” The 
Line seems to Professor Robinson to have many faults: it is “somewhat 
out of place’’; it introduces distinctions which are not useful and “‘gives an 
impression of perfunctoriness.”’ Possibly Plato had his reasons for making 
three statements of his argument (the Sun, the Line, the Cave) and was 
more concerned to satisfy those who would appreciate a set of proportions 
than to expound any esoteric doctrine. However that may be, the expla- 
nation of the text has occupied many scholars, and Professor Robinson’s 
critical survey of the principal views will give the reader an opportunity 
to reconsider them in the light of the author’s own opinion. 

G. S. BRETT 
University of Toronto 


REALMS OF BEING. By George Santayana. New York: Scribner’s, 1942. 

Pp. xxxii+862. $4.00. 

The four ‘‘realms of being’ —Essence, Matter, Truth, Spirit—which 
have long been appearing in separate bindings, are here gathered for lon- 
gevity in a single volume, as befits a many that is at one in being. The 
only new material in this compilation is the latest and perhaps the last 
introduction to Santayana’s more systematic work. It is a matter of 
singular convenience to the reader to have this closely integrated matter 
close together. Perfection it would have been to have also in the collection 
the volume introductory to these four volumes, i.e., Scepticism and Animal 
Faith. But that would have been perfection-plus in an age where perfection, 
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like pulchritude, runs to the slender. This volume is, after all, the right 
size, and for its size the right price at last. Mr. Santayana takes his place 
now with other philosophers in a presentation of his doctrine for which 
relatively prosperous people can pay, a price on the modest side of the 
preciousness that can be purchased with money. 

After so much has been said and so well said by Santayana, one hardly 
expects novelty from him in a final introduction to a work already so often 
introduced. The reason he himself gives for not including here previous 
introductions explains the reason for a new introduction and implies its 
nature. 

After all, Santayana never meant to father a system of philosophy, you 
know, but only to free through discipline a mind intent from youth upon 
being and keeping free. Only gradually has he had revealed to him, as he 
says, “the unformulated principles that guided my own judgment” (xxvii). 
This pilgrim’s progress toward a system has been a long-rewarding “‘re- 
treat” of a free mind to 
the minimum beliefs and radical presuppositions implied in facing a world at all 
or professing to know anything: beliefs and presuppositions that it is impossible 
for me to deny honestly, although I may seldom or never have conceived them 
Cs | Ae Superstition, and sometimes philosophy, accepts imagination as a 
truer avenue to knowledge than is contact with things; but this is precisely what 
I endeavour to avoid by distinguishing matter, or the substance of dynamic 
things, from essence, or the direct datum, sensuous or intelligible of intuition 
[p. xxviii]. 

This brief introduction of eight pages may be taken as the best of San- 
tayana’s four introductions to the maturest formulation of his personal in- 
sights. In saying “personal” I do not ignore his conviction that honest 
discernment—which is, of course, personal—must seem, simply because it 
is honest, to be more than personal. “‘I think it reasonable to suppose,” 
confesses he, “that the beliefs that prove inevitable for me, after absolute- 
ly disinterested criticism, would prove inevitable also to most human 
beings” (p. xxix). His first introduction to his final work is the Life of 
Reason. This arose, as he says, from his trying to follow through histori- 
cally the meanderings of philosophic minds intent upon discernment. It 
is complicated in its adequacy by the fact that so much of the history of 
discernment is meandering rather than open insight. His second intro- 
duction is Scepticism and Animal Faith. This arose from his effort to find 
by elimination what of all man’s initial clairvoyance can survive as even- 
tual belief. It was, however, “essentially more sophisticated than the 
later volumes [which it was written to introduce] and less friendly to the 
fundamental convictions of mankind” (p. xxv). Since his continuing in- 
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tent is affirmative, he admits that it is somewhat maladroit to introduce 
his final formulation with an exercise that, by placing emphasis upon 
skepticism, seems destructive. His great interest is, after all, not “in con- 
troversy but in meditation.” This appraisal depreciates also, save for 
special purposes, his third introduction, the A pologia Pro Mente Sua, in 
Volume II of the “Library of Living Philosophers.”” That, he admits, may 
prove the best introduction to those more interested in a philosopher’s 
life than in his thought. Such an approach might, however, “‘block the 
way as much as it guides, and may end in utter confusion; because in my 
defense I am compelled to wander into artificial problems and hopeless 
misunderstandings, that for my ultimate purpose had better be disregard- 
ed” (p. xxvi). 

This fourth introduction, the one now made inevitable partner to his 
system by the perpetual proximity of print, needs only to affirm in the 
context of his whole life and works what Realms of Being affirms nakedly 
and more or less out of context. The over-all affirmation is that man is an 
animal who has grown a soul which has in turn ripened into spirit. This 
spirit is the natural end of all that is and the justification of all that is, be 
it but redolent of a piety that reaches as deep as matter and high as spirit. 
“What I should say without hesitation,” affirms Santayana, “‘is that, for 
mental life, the body and the world cannot be dispensed with; from physi- 
cal and social health comes the very existence of mind and all its happi- 
ness; yet the only use of health and of a good social regimen is to permit 
the mind to flourish more freely” (p. xxxii). 

And so the constructive content of a philosophic endeavor here intro- 

duced by an intent equally constructive is to answer, as far as light per- 
mits, such questions as: “What is this free life of mind? What are the 
necessary and sufficient themes that may occupy it? What troubles does 
it suffer from, when do they vanish, and in what then may it find positive 
joy?” (p. xxxii). If we would be guided in this magnificent quest by the 
overecho destined to reverberate in the corridors of spirit long after all 
volumes have been read, this is the echo wakened in advance from the 
vales of mortal life: 
The great characteristic of the human spirit, as I see it, is its helplessness and 
misery, most miserable and helpless when it fancies itself dominant and inde- 
pendent; and the great problem for it is salvation, purification, rebirth into a 
humble recognition of the powers on which it depends, and into a sane enjoy- 
ment of its appropriate virtues [p. xxxii]. 


We should certainly leave this sage unruffled, and perhaps leave our- 
selves equally unedified, if we here raised against the maturest fruits of 
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his seniority what G. E. Moore long ago in this Journal (XVII, 248) raised 
against Santayana’s earliest work, The Life of Reason. In ways a thousand 
fold dexterous, and not infrequently ingenious, Moore charged that San- 
tayana’s writing is not “clear.’”’ It has this virtue, it has that, it even has 
the other; but, after all, it is not “‘clear.”’ Moreover, it does not conduce 
to clarity; it is, impugns Moore, doubtfully worth while: “instead of dis- 
tinguishing what was originally confused, Mr. “Santayana adds to the 
confusion..... 

So be it. It is a charge Santayana has heard, is hearing, and will hear 
again. So be it. It was a charge which Plato must have heard, certainly 
has heard echoed timelessly through limbo, if not in old Athens. Aristotle 
was “clear.” Or is he? At any rate, he has lived. Plato was “unclear.” 
Or is he not? He has lived also—and will probably live to the latest day 
Philosophy is a roomy house—drafty, indeed, for univocal souls. But for 
spirits informed of the full lust of life, this spreading house is roomy 
enough for all. Philosophy is logic, but more than logic. Here logic-chop- 
pers find a home, if not incapacitated by the drafts. Philosophy is also 
beauty. Philosophy is goodness. Philosophy is piety. Philosophy is what- 
ever men claim to be philosophy. And in this spacious mansion, with its 
latchstring out to every passer-by, George Santayana, the sage, presides 
like a guardian genius, hospitable with all intimate reserves and intrinsic 
enough in virtue to be his own ample reward. 

as Vee 
University of Chicago 


INTER-AMERICAN SOLIDARITY. By Herminio Portell Vila, George Fielding 
Eliot, Eduardo Villasefior, Arthur R. Upgren, Frank Scott, Daniel 
Samper Ortega, and J. Fred Rippy (ed. Walter H. C. Laves). (The 
Harris Foundation Lectures, 1941.) Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1941. Pp. xii+228. $1.50. 

These seven public lectures were delivered at the University of Chicago 
in the already far-away summer of 1941. Only three of the lecturers came 
from south of the Rio Grande: a Cuban professor of history, a Mexican 
banker, and a Colombian educator—hardly a representative sample of 
South American opinion. All the speakers showed themselves soberly 
aware of the immense obstacles in the pathway. Professor Vila contended 
that, in spite of a few dictators to the south of us, the Americas have a 
tradition of liberty in common. Senor Villasefor urged that, in spite of 
confiscations and defaults, Latin America is the logical destination of our 
surplus capital. President Ortega of the Gimnasio Moderno at Bogota 
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paid his audience the compliment of frankness with regard to cultural 
relations between Saxon and Latin Americas, which have been harmed 
more than they have been helped by some of the more frantic of the 
“good-willers.” 

You forgot Latin America for centuries, and now you want to win our good will 
and our markets in a day “Slowly we shall go far” seems to have been the 
German’s slogan in dealing with Latin America, as opposed to your famous 
“time is money” Without understanding Latin-American culture, you will 
never master the Latin-American markets. 


The aloof position of Canada, which, lacking coal for steel-making, has 
had to “struggle to find her own soul amid the pull of Britain and the 
United States,”’ was defended by Professor Scott of McGill. Nearly alli 
of the dilemmas treated by the North American authorities in their chap- 
ters have been aggravated by subsequent events. Professor Rippy pro- 
fessed to see in the good-neighbor policy ‘‘a phenomenon almost unique in 
the history of great powers... . the recession of the United States from 
imperialism’’; but it is by no means certain that our good intentions will 
stand the strains and stresses of total war. Professor Upgren’s able survey 
of the raw-material situation revealed imbalances which have since been 
seriously worsened by Japan’s conquests in the South Pacific. Only in the 
field of hemisphere defense has there been relative clarification of the 


solidarity problem ;and there, to survive, we shall have to resume the offen- 
sive role of benevolent ‘‘Colossus of the North.” If hard thinking on these 
problems was called for a year ago, when the distractions of total mobiliza- 
tion seemed remote, it is doubly essential now. 

HAROLD A. LARRABEE 


Union College 


= 


SHORTER NOTICES 


DEMOCRACY AND NATIONAL UNITY: CHARLES R. WALGREEN FOUNDATION 
LECTURES, 1940-41. By Thomas Reed Powell, Henry F. Pringle, Herbert 
Agar, Harold G. Moulton, Matthew Woll, and Oliver E. Baker; William T. 
Hutchinson, editor. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1941. Pp. xi+ 
140. $1.60. 

Designed to “assist students toward an understanding of contemporary life 
in the United States,” this volume comprises one of six series of Walgreen Lec- 
tures now made available to the lay reader. It cannot be said that the six special- 
ists who discourse about national unity display any great amount of unity in 
their approaches to the problem. Each follows his own bent, with results of the 
most uneven value, as might be expected. Thomas Reed Powell declares, as 
against all conscientious objectors, his “firm conviction that freedom of religion 
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cannot stand in the way of major concerns of state.”” Henry F. Pringle charges 
that the “professional leaders of the major political parties have in the main been 
the opponents of national unity,” since “the art of politics thrives on confusion 
and disorder,” which opens the path to personal advancement. Yet the little 
man, despite the professional, practicing politician, rules (once every two years) 
when he “says it with votes.” Herbert Agar boldly asserts that “the main pur- 
pose of the press, in relation to national unity, is to carry to people the awkward 
truths which they do not want to know, plus the awkward knowledge of what 
our country is supposed to be. . . .”’—a task which, he eloquently demonstrates, 
it has failed lamentably to perform. With notable prescience, Harold G. Moul- 
ton identifies the “two primary sources of economic discontent” (and hence of 
disunity) as inflation of prices and so-called “profiteering,” pointing to badly 
distributed wage increases as the most dangerous possibility, with the resulting 
demands of the farmer close behind. These latter subjects are dealt with in the 
remaining lectures, but in totally different fashions. Matthew Woll tries in vain 
to bring Samuel Gompers up to date in a conventional A.F. of L. oration. Pro- 
fessor Oliver E. Baker, on the other hand, is statistical in his presentation of the 
state of American agriculture, at the same time that he depicts the farmer’s chief 
contributions to national unity in terms of faith: faith in the family, in wide- 
spread ownership of property, in individual initiative, in the co-operative eco- 
nomic system, in the individual and democratic government, and in scientific 


method, at least in agriculture. 
Haroip A. LARRABEE 
Union College ‘ 


PsycHoRAMA: A MENTAL OUTLOOK AND ANALYysIS. By A. A. Roback. Cam- 
bridge: Sci-art Publishers, 1942. Pp. 350. $2.90. 


The complacent lack of foresight displayed by democratic statesmen has been 
due to their employment of a “‘politorama” rather than a “psychorama.”’ Thus 
Chamberlain’s failure at Berchtesgaden was a failure of psychological insight 
into Hitler’s character. And “‘it is just a psychological outlook that enables one to 
foretell the inevitable, by examining the inherent élan in human, and in many 
instances inhuman, nature.” Embodying this outlook in this volume are fifty- 
six glances at the contemporary scene. 


R. J. CUMMING 


Wuat Democracy MEANT TO THE GREEKS. By Walter R. Agard. Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1942. Pp. xii+-278. $3.00. 


Written at a time when Greeks are paying through unheralded death for 
courage and faith, this volume consciously pays a tribute to modern Greeks by 
resurrecting the Grecian democratic tradition. After an opening chapter on the 
intrinsic meaning ot democracy, Mr. Agard discusses the ‘“‘Pioneers of Grecian 
Liberty,” “Athens: Democracy and Empire,” “Criticism and Decline of De- 
mocracy,” with a conclusion, “Looking Forward.” While the intent is scholarly 
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—to resurrect with fidelity how the Greeks understood and furthered the idea 
and the institutions of democracy—the overtone is one of hope and promise for 
the tradition quickened in Athens for a career of many recessions but of no un- 
redeemed failures. As Foreword to his final forward look, the author happily 
quotes these noble words of Pericles: “Judging freedom to be happiness, and 
courage to be the creator of freedom, it remains for you not to fear any risks, 


but to rival what these men have done.” 
1, ¥. 3S, 


LIBERTY, EQUALITY, FRATERNITY. By Nicholas Murray Butler. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1942. Pp. xiiit+-240. $2.50. 


With the subtitle of “Essays and Addresses on the Problems of Today and 
Tomorrow,” President Butler returns to a theme which has long engaged him— 
national discipline in and for world-responsibility. Few, if any, college presi- 
dents have been better publicized as to ideas or acts than Mr. Butler, but it is 
not too much to say of these essays that they represent his balance of progressive 
and conservative ideas in the cause of disciplined progress. In addition to the 
address from which the title is taken—a nostalgic tribute to fallen France— 
other typical titles are: ‘‘Background of the Labor Problem,” ‘The English- 
speaking Peoples,” “Our United States in a Backward-moving World,” “The 
Joy of Work,” ‘“‘Good Neighbors,” “Religion and Faith in Education,” “Liberal- 
ism in This Tired World,” “Democracy Requires Action,” ‘“‘The Threat of the 
New Order,” ‘“‘There Can Be No Isolation.”” The addresses are dedicated to 
“Those who in any land can and do look forward with faith and with courage.”’ 


a. Welw 
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NOTES 


Because of transportational problems to the South, the Organizing 
Committee for the First Inter-American Congress of Philosophy regrets 
to announce an indefinite postponement of the Congress, which was 


scheduled to meet at Columbia University, New York City, Christmas, 
1942. 
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PHILOSOPHERS SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES 
Guides and Readings for Greek, Roman, and Early Christian Philosophy 


Edited by T. V. SMITH. An anthology of excerpts from the following philos- 
ophers: Thales, Anaximander, Anaximenes, Heraclitus, Cratylus, Xenophanes, 
Parmenides, Zeno, Melissus, Empedocles, Anaxagoras, Leucippus, Democritus, 
Pythagoras, Protagoras, Gorgias, Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Diogenes Laertius, 
Polybius, Cicero, Seneca, Epictetus, Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, Lucretius, 
Plotinus, Jesus, Paul, John, Origen, Augustine. Brilliant introductions by Profes- 
sor Smith, giving the history of each philosopher and an outline of his philosophy. 

$4.50 


ena FROM DESCARTES TO KANT 
ico Readings in the Philosophy of the Renaissance and Enlightenment 


Edited by T. V. SMITH and MARJORIE GRENE. Here are ideas, reflec- 
tions, and theories of those philosophers who took inspiration from and gave 
impetus to the world’s intellectual Renaissance. From Erasmus to Kant, each 
major philosopher is represented by a brief biographical sketch and by sub- 
stantial excerpts from his principal works. In order of presentation: Erasmus, 
Bacon, Galileo, Descartes, Hobbes, Spinoza, Leibnitz, Newton, Locke, Berkeley, 
Hume, and Kant. $4.50 
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THE FUTURE OF GOVERNMENT 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


Essays in Honor of Charles E. Merriam 





The essays, written by Professor Merri- 
am’s former students, are designed to 
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est and his practical concern for the Hymen E. Couen 
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Edited by LEONARD D. WHITE 
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“Many children—few dollars.” 
This is the crux of the nation’s 
number one educational problem 


—rural education—described in 


RURAL AMERICA 
TODAY 


Its Schools and 
Community Life 


By GEORGE A. WORKS 
and SIMON O. LESSER 


Not a minority but a full half of the nation’s 
children are being deprived of that equality 
of educational opportunity which should be 
their birthright as Americans. 


The authors discuss the problem of rural edu- 
cation in all its aspects. School problems re- 
ceive intensive consideration, but in addition 
there are chapters on such related subjects as 
rural health, recreation, and social welfare, 
the problems of rural youth, rural Negroes, 
and community planning. 


The major emphasis is on the things which 
are being done by alert rural communities and 
schools, the states, and the federal govern- 
ment to improve educational and community 
conditions. 


A valuable book not only for rural teachers 
and other educators but also for professional 
workers in such fields as library service, 
health, recreation, and social welfare, and 
for all those interested in seeing the educa- 
tional problems in rural America in broad 


perspective. 


xx+470 pages, 9 photographs, 11 zines 


$375 
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2 new Public Policy Pamphlets 


“CAPITALISTIC 
WARMONGERS” 


A Modern Superstition 
By WALTER SULZBACH 
Do capitalists cause wars? Mr. Sulzbach 


answers this question by discussing the 
reasons for this belief and their fallacies. 


THE FUTURE OF PEACE 


By H. M. KALLEN 


Mr. Kallen examines the basic philosophy 
underlying peace which the peacemakers 
must keep before them at the conference 
table. 





Write for 2 complete list of 2 5¢ 
PUBLIC POLICY PAMPHLETS each 


The University of Chicago Press 


























OUTPOSTS OF 
DEFENSE 


By WILLIAM H. HAAS 


In time of war what is the military value of 
ALASKA, HAWAII, THE PHILIP- 
PINES, PUERTO RICO, THE PANA- 
MA CANAL ZONE, and THE VIRGIN 
ISLANDS? 


In time of peace, what is their economic 
value? 


This pamphlet is based upon The Ameri- 
can Empire, the widely known book ed- 
ited by William H. Haas, published in 
late 1940. It contains six new maps and 
new statistical data for each territory. 


A Special Public Policy Pamphlet 
92 pages, $0.50 
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